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AS THE DAYS GET COOLER AND THE I1.EAVES BEGIN TO FALL, THE COWS CONTINUE WITH THEIR QUIET CALM CONTENTMENT 
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SAVING MILLIONS | 
ON THE NATIONS SHOE BILL 
through co-operative purchasing 






|| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 








Mexico City, 


2 aeons Marthy:— 


I got us a handfull of coffee off 7 


them bushes I wrote you about last time 
and got back on the train without gettin’ 
left. That's why 
I’m here today. 





done today was to go 
to see the President 























MAGINE 885 Stores, com- 

prising a Nation-wide 
shopping service, pooling 
their orders for the Shoes 
required by over 3,000,000 
families—and then buying 
that enormous quantity 





the reason why J. C. Penney 
Company footwear is fa- 
vored by millions of fami- 
lies — Quality Shoes — plus 
Personal Selection through 
our Conveniently Located 
Stores — plus price-savings 





of this country. It 
seems they used to 
have a king or em- 
peror or something 
but they didn’t like 
him so they got 
a President now just 

BILL CASPER like us. This man 
spells his name Calles and calls it 
Kah-yes. 








This mornin’ the President sent word — 


for me to come and see him. All the rest 


of our crowd went along too. He said © 


come to the Palace. I reckon it’s about 
the biggest house I ever seen and the 
finest too when you get in it. We waited 
in a great big room with slick floors and 
scarcely no chairs and the biggest pic- 
tures on the walls I ever see. 

After a long time the President come 
in and when he seen the crowd that had 
come with me he stopped and commenced 
talking in Mex which nobody could un- 
derstand. After awhile when he stopped 
a long-haired fellow who had come in 
with him spoke up and says, “He is try- 
ing hard to tell you how glad he is to see 
you and how glad he is you are secin’ 
Mexico and says for you to go tosee all 
the government officials you want to and 


The first thing L 


of footwear as one trans- 
action! Imagine the de- 
mands we can make for 


No. 1640 — A sturdy, long- 
wearing men’s shoe of Tan 
Elk with leather sole and 


that are possible only 
thru our extensive co-opera- 
tive purchasing resources. 


quality, for high-grade 
leathers and skilled workmanship, 
when we placesuch 








orders. Imagine 
' the low prices we 
can secure. And, 
finally consider 
the great econom- 
ical service we 
render our cus- 








No. 5228—Don’t wear 
clumsy shoes. These 
pat All Patent Oz- " to th ' 
fords have comfortable vings em 

om arch supports. poo 








tomers by giving 
these important 


There, in brief, is 


half rubber heel. $3.49 


JCPENNEYCo 


For the next Shoes required 
by your family, whether tiny sandals 
for your youngest, 
extra strong foot- 
wear for work and 
growing children, 
or dress shoes in 
the newest styles, 
your nearest J.C. 
Penney Company 
Department Store 
offers you many 
exceptional ad- 
vantages. - 














fancy trim. Sensibly 
priced. $2.98 


Write today for 
our illustrated 
“Store News Fall 
Catalog.” It will 
save you money. 
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Sold and installed by responsible dealers 














ve Pine Tar 
for head and hands 


GRANDPA’S WONDER SOAP 
ives handfuls of rich pine tar 
even in hardest water. Gets 
the dirt. Chases odors. Soothes 
and heals. Big cake 
lasts a long time. 
At your dealers’ or send 
10 cents for big cake. 


Beaver-Remmers- 
Graham-Co. 
Dept. PW-s2 
Dayton, Ohio 








ask all the questions you can.” I was just 
about to thank him for lettin’ us come 
when another fellow in our party who 
had come: along spoke up and took the 
words right out of my mouth. 

Then the President shook hands with 
everybody real friendly like just as if he 
was glad to know a lot of folks he ain’t 
never seen before and don’t expect to 
ever see again. Maybe that last is why 


he held the little smile on his face. When . 


it come my time to shake I wanted to 
say something but couldn’t think of 
nothin’ he could understand so I just 
says, “Aw shucks,” to myself and went on. 
After seein’ the Palace which would be 
called the capitol in our country we went 
to see the Mexican White House which 
they call the Castle. The Castle is so 
big I don’t know what it can all be used 
for. A man with a awful big family 
could live there and still have room 
enough to run a good sized hotel. It 
seems just at present the Castle is bein’ 
repaired and the President is livin’ in a 
house right close by. The President’s 
little boy was out in the yard though 
playin’ marbles with some other kids. 
This is all I can write now. 
Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


AUNT HET 


by R. QUILLEN—Garie, Uti, 
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Srotsaces 








“It ain’t necessary for me to see a 


woman’s soul. I can tell about what it’s 
like just by lookin’ in her closets.” 


“Ever one of my boys-could gargle 


an’ tend to their noses an’ ask the biessin’ 











before they was four years old.” 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard 


‘Let’s Resolve to Make the Garden Green in Winter as Well as in Spring 


Eight Timely Orchard and Garden Jobs 


REPARE the land for lawn grass, if this has not 
Piarceacs been done. Most folks sow lawn grass 

seed too late. From late September to the latter 
part of October, depending on location and season, is 
about the best time. Most thorough preparation and 
fertilization of the soil are both 
essential. 

2. Make another sowing of tur- 
nips. Sow in rows 2% to 3 feet 
apart and on a very rich spot of 
ground. Sow Purple Top Globe. 
Side-dress after they are well up 
with nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia. A branch bottom or 
an old cow lot is an excellent 
place to sow them. 


3. Turnip lice can be controlled by spraying with 
nicotine sulphate at the rate of one teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water, which has had enough soap mixed 
with it to make a thick soapsuds. On a larger scale, 
use six ounces to 50 gallons of water dnd two or three 
pounds of soap. 

4. If nicotine sulphate is not available, spray with a 
soap solution alone. Use one pound of laundry soap to 
seven gallons of water. Shave up the soap and dissolve 
it in'a small quantity of boiling water, and then add 
enough more water to make seven gallons and spray it 
on the turnips thoroughly. To control this pest, spray 
material must come directly in contact with the lice. 
So be careful to get it on the underside of the leaves 
where most of them are found. 

5. Get a cover crop sowed in the orchard at the first 
opportunity. The latter part of this month or early 
next is the best time. A good one is a mixture of hairy 
vetch and Abruzzi rye. Use 15 to 18 pounds of the 
vetch and a bushel of the rye per acre. Inoculate- the 
vetch seed with either soil or commercial inoculation 
material. 

6. Those who prefer crimson clover to 
vetch as a cover crop should use 10 to 12 
pounds of the clover seed 
and a bushel of the Abrus- 
ci rye. If rye is used alone, 
sow six to seven pecks per 
acre. These mixtures are 
good for all kinds of or- 
chards, including pecans. 
In the lower part of the 
South, bur clover has 
proved an excellent cover 
crop for orchards. 


7. Try a row or two of 
broccoli im the garden. 
Plant the seed during late 
September or early Octo- 
ber. Put the seed in hills 
in rows and thin to one 
plant. Make the rows three 
feet wide and put the hills 
about 15 to 18 inches apart. 
It comes off early, usually 
just ahead of strawberries. 
Fertilize it heavily. At the 
rate of a ton or more per 
acre of high-grade fertil- 
izer is not too much. 

8. Read September 3 is- 
sue of The Progressive 
Farmer for complete in- 
formation as to how and 
when to use paradichloro- 
benzene. Late September 
and early October is the 
right time to use it in 





feet tall. 
every home orchard. 


most of the South, and remember that it must be 
used at the right. time and in the right way to be 
effective. 


What to Do for Strawberries Now 
” HAT should be done to my strawberry patch 
now? I have kept the weeds and grass out of 
it during the summer.” 

If too many runners have been allowed to develop 
and have covered the middles, better remove a few of 
them, so as to leave at least a space about a foot wide 
in the middle for cultivation. These runners may be 
used as plants to set a new patch. Work out the old 
plants thoroughly. If fertilizer hasn’t been applied, 
give a good application now. An 8-4-6 is a good one. 
If this isn’t available, an 8-4-4 will do fairly well. v 

Then, too, it is desirable to mulch the plants soon. 
We prefer mulching now to waiting until spring. 


How Late to Plant Vegetables 
OW late is it safe to sow the following vege- 
tables in the open in the fall: beets, cauliflower, 
carrots, celery, lettuce, mustard, onions, rad- 
ishes, spinach, and turnips?” 

This will vary with the season and in the different 
sections of the South. In latitude 32, which runs across 
the country about Tyler, Texas; Jackson, Miss. ; Macon, 
Ga.; and Columbia, S. C., beets may safely be sowed 
to October 1; cauliflower, to’ November 1; carrots, 
October 15; celery, October 1; lettuce, November 1; 
mustard, November 1; onions, October 15; radishes, Oc- 
tober 15; spinach, October 15; and turnips, October 1. 


These dates are only 
average for latitude 32 
and will be earlier in 
the Upper South and 
later in lower part. 
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YOU DON’T “SHAKE DEM ’SIMMONS DOWN,” YOU PULL ’EM OFF 
This well shaped Japanese persimmon tree’ produced more than 250 fruits as large as small oranges, when seven 
Japanese persimmons grow well anywhere in the Cotton Belt. 


A few for home use should be planted in 


Growing Early Onions From Seed 


“TT WANT to sow some onion seed to produce mature 
onions for the early market next summer. I don’t 
want the Bermudas, but some of the other kind. 

When should the seed be sowed, what are the best va- 

rieties, and what kind and how much fertilizer should 

be used?” 

Prizetaker, Yellow Globe Danvers, and Southport 
Globe are three good varieties of onions to grow from 
seed. Sow seed in September or early October. Pre- 
pare the ground thoroughly by breaking broadcast and 
harrowing and reharrowing until in a fine seedbed con- 
dition. If it is sour, apply some lime, because onions 
do not do well on sour soil. Then broadcast an 8-4-4 
or an 8-4-6 fertilizer at the rate of a ton per acre 
and harrow in. 

If onions are to be cultivated with horse-drawn im- 
plements, make the rows 2% feet wide. If to be culti- 
vated by hand, 1% feet will be wide enough. Sow the 
seed and cover them about half an inch deep. Four or 
five pounds wifl be required to seed an acre. As soon 
as they are up and started to growing well; thin out to 
two to three inches apart. If desired, those that are 
pulled out to thin may be transplanted elsewhere, or in 
the skips, as the plants will transplant easily. 

It will be a waste of time to plant onions on poor soil, 
or on that which is only medium fertile. A very rich 
soil is essential. a 


Start Lettuce at Once for Early Winter Use 


ILL lettuce seed sowed now and transplanted 
in the open about the middle of October, head 
up by cold weather?” 
Yes, by sowing in a well prepared seedbed where it 
can be watered so as.to get the seed up properly and to 
push them along rapidly, head lettuce should be secured 
by late November to early December. Sow the seed 
near a water supply so they can be watered frequently. 
As soon as the plants are well up, water 
occasionally with water that has had two 
tablespoonfuls nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia dissolved in a galion of wa- 
ter. Follow this immediately with a 
sprinkling of clear water so as to avoid 
burning of ‘the lettuce leaves. Trans- 
plant just as soon as the plants are large 
enough: This should be by October 15 
to 20. Put them in very rich soil and 
give side applications of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia every two or 
three weeks until two or three applica- 
tions are given so as to push them along 
rapidly. In the upper part of the South 
better transplant into coldframes. Even 
in the Middle South, this 
* will probably be desirable, 
but in the Lower South, 
setting them in an open 
field at the time mentioned 
should be perfectly safe. 


Push Late Tomatoes 


ULTIVATE fre- 

quently. Keep down 

weeds and grass. 
Prune out suckers so as to 
throw all the plant food 
into a few fruits. Give an 
application of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of am- 
monia every two to three 
weeks, scratching it into 
the soil. This will cause 
largest amount of fruit to 
mature before frost. 
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THE FARMER'S HANDICAP IN SELLING 
COTTON INDIVIDUALLY 


HE most important business matter during the 

fall months is selling the cotton crop. In fact, the 

most important business matter after producing 
crops is selling them. Buying is always easier than 
selling. There are many ready and anxious to sell to 
the farmer to one who is willing to buy his products. 
In fact, unless the producer reaches the actual con- 
sumer no one wants to buy his products unless he can 
buy them at a price which will make a profit reason- 
ably certain. 

It is this condition which makes it difficult for the 
farmer to do good selling. There can be no fair sale 
and purchase unless the buyer wants to buy as much as 
the seller wants to sell. With farm products these con- 
ditions rarely hold. The seller does not want to buy 
except he can make a profit, whereas the farmer-seller 
must sell. It is not a matter of choice with the farmer, 
he must sell and often must sell when the supply mer- 
chant or banker tells him to sell. The producers of 
cotton, for instance, cannot alone or individually reach 
the consumer or spinner and yet the spinnér is the only 
person who can want to buy as much as the farmer 
wants to sell. 

Coéperatively, farmers can reach the spinners with 
their cotton when enough of them pool their products, 
but individually the producer, with his average of eight 
to ten bales, is forced to sell his cotton where it is not 
wanted, at a time when it is not wanted, and to buyers 
who do not want it unless they can buy at a price which 
will make them a profit. 


CO-OPERATION GOES FORWARD 


OUTHERN farmers are too wide-awake to stay 

long behind the general procession. Farmers in 

other sections have, of course, had difficulties in 
making codperative marketing as efficient and satisfac- 
tory as they wished, but when such difficulties appeared, 
these farmers decided to solve the difficulties, not give 
up codperative marketing. Southern farmers must 
learn to follow the same wise course. The facts re- 
ported by Mr. Christensen last week afford striking 
proof that codperative marketing among Western 
farmers is making itself increasingly useful not only in 
improving net prices for producers but also helping 
regulate production so as to keep prices good. 


LONE SCOUT MOVEMENT A CHARACTER 
BUILDER 


O OUR way of thinking, the Lone Scout organi- 

zation, which is now a department of the Boy 

Scouts of America, fills a long-felt need. The 
farm boy is not different from the city boy in his desire 
to join some one or something worth while. The Lone 
Scout movement gives him something that will make 
him a better farmer and better citizen. It teaches farm 
boys leadership, but also how to be good followers. It 
has a literary side also. It teaches boys how to express 
themselves on the printed page. The woodcraft phase 
of scouting imparts a love for the great out-of-doors. 


It seems to The Progressive Farmer that scouting 
brings home and emphasizes the advantages of farm 
life. There is a steady drift of population from farm 
to town. The large cities are filled with people who are 
misfits. Some of them should have remained on the 
farm. Many of them would have remained on the farm 
if earlier in life they had had the advantage of some 
influence like scouting which would have shown them 
the better side of farm life. 

Of course, farm life has its serious disadvantages. 
It is not a good life to follow if one is in the game to 
get rich. But farm life does offer a comfortable and 
satisfying sort of life, and the beauty of the scout 
movement is that it points out to the farm boy the good 
things that are to be had by remaining on the farm. 


It does not keep boys on the farm who are better 
fitted for city life, but it does help to keep the boy on 
the farm who by his very nature should be a farmer. 

We need something to emphasize the good side of 
farming. Its worst side is what most people see these 
7. Fortunately, through the Lone Scout movement, 

boys are made to appreciate the better side of 
farm life. ; 

The common method that is used to reach and serve 
farm boys is to get up some program in town and invite 
the farm boys in. This sort of program has its defects. 
It tends to wean the best farm boys away from the 
farm. The scouting program teaches the farm boy 


leadership and gives him very fine “raining, and the 
beauty of it is that it does this at home right on the 
farm. 

From time to time, editors of The Progressive Farmer 
come in contact with Lone Scouts. As our contact with 
them has become more intimate, we have been led to a 
still greater appreciation of the good work of the Lone 
Scout organization. It is building character, and that 
is what one would expect when we consider the oath 
Lone Scouts live up to:— 

“On my honor I will do my best :— 

“1. To do my duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout Law. 

“2. To help other people at all times. 

“3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight.” 

This, to us, is a good code of life. To live up to it is 
just about all one needs in order to qualify as a good 


citizen. 
CASHING IN ON COTTON SEED 


OTTON seed should not be used for feed or fer- 

tilizer. One thousand to 1,100 pounds of cot- 

tonseed meal contains as much fertilizing value 
as one ton of seed. One ton of meal is worth as much 
for feed as 1% tons of seed. Therefore, it is poor 
business to use cotton seed for feed or fertilizer. Usu- 
ally a ton of seed can be exchanged for a ton of meal, 
and it is good business to make the trade: However, 
before swapping seed for meal find out the price of 
each because sometimes the prices of the two justify 
the oil miller in giving farmers a little more than a 
ton of meal for a ton of seed. After getting a line on 
the prices of seed or meal, one can either (1) exchange 
seed for meal or (2) sell the seed and buy meal, ac- 
cording to which will give the best net returns. 

After trading seed fer meal it is good business to 
use the meal liberally in the rations of all farm ani- 
mals. All animals need a balanced ration; that is, 
one that contains sufficient protein to balance the car- 
bohydrates and fat. Cottonseed meal is our cheapest 
source of protein. It is a home-grown product and it 
is an economic crime that by our lack of knowledge 
and interest we have failed to use it liberally. Think 
of the folly of the thing. Here we have an abundance 
of cheap protein feed, and yet our livestock are failing 
to do their best because we won't balance their rations 
with this protein. Every horse and mule in the South 
should be getting a pound of cottonseed meal a day. 
It will replace two pounds of corn and in so doing 
balance and cheapen the ration. 

But as much as we like cottonseed meal as a feed, 
we rate it low as a fertilizer. Our suggestion is that 
after exchanging enough seed to supply the meal for 
feeding purposes that the other seed be sold and that 
fertilizer be purchased in the form of nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia. Meal will be higher this 
year and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
cheaper, so no farmer can afford to use seed or meal 
as fertilizer. 


PECAN GROWERS MEET SEPTEMBER 27-29 


Tit National Pecan Growers’ Association will 
hold its twenty-sixth annual convention at Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, September 27, 28, and 29, and the 
second annual convention »f the Louisiana Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Association will meet in conjunction with the na- 
tional association. The program arranged is an espe- 
cially interesting one to pecan growers. The control of 
the nut case bearer and of the pecan scab and rosette 
will be discussed thoroughly by experts. W. J. Milli- 
can of Texas is going to tell of the Texas methods of 
harvesting seedling nuts. H. P. Stuckey, director of 
the Georgia Experiment Station, is going to tell what 
results have been accomplished from the artificial pol- 
lination of pecans. Various other timely problems per- 
taining to pecan growing and marketing will be dis- 
cussed fully. Those interested in pecan growing will 
find this meeting interesting and helpful. 








Next Week and Later 


Helping Toward “$500 More” by “Better Rental 
Plans for Landlords and Tenants’—By W., C. 
Lassetter. 

The Tug Boat—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 

Autumn Reveries on Long Hope Hill—By Mrs. 
Lindsay Patterson. 


“Three Score Years dnd Ten” —By Dr. F. M. 
Register. 








HOW “ONLY ONE PAY DAY A YEAR” 
HURTS AGRICULTURE 


NY business man knows that there is nothing more 
important than a steady or regulated income. 
The business that is operated for only a portion 
of the year or that has a large income at one season 
and loses money at another is always more expensive 
to maintain, more hazardous and less satisfactory. 
There is no worse feature to a farmer’s business than 
the common one of “only one pay day a year.” It is a 
trait of human nature which is difficult to overcome 
that the more one has, the more he will spend. The 
farmer is often criticised for conducting his business 
an a credit basis, but there are few bankers, merchants 
or others who, if they got all their year’s income in the 
fall, would not be borrowing before the next summer 
had passed. 


The farmer should plan his sales crops so that he 
will have, if not a monthly pay day, at least two or 
three pay days a year, or three sales crops bringing in 
money at three different seasons in the year. This is 
not merely good farming but it is also good business. 
This is one of the chief advantages of dairying; it usu- 
ally means at least one pay day a month. When there 
is but one pay day a year, there is always much borrow- 
ing or buying on credit and of course with one time of 
the year to receive money there is one time for debts to 
come due. No credit merchant or banker will make 
your debts fall due at a time when he knows you have 
no money. It is advised that you avoid making your 
debts all fall due during the last two or three months of 
the year, but before that can be done the farmer must 
provide an income for other seasons of the year. Time 
prices and the credit system, the producing of 75 per 
cent of our crops on credit, will continue as long as the 
farm pay day is only once a year. To get out of debt, to 
avoid time prices and the crop lien, we must arrange 
our business so that we will have a monthly pay day, 
or least three or four pay days a year. 


FARMERS PAY MORE THAN THEIR SHARE 
OF TAXES 


T IS nothing but fair that those who make the most 
money should pay the biggest percentage of taxes. 
That is the system upon which our tax system is 

supposed to be based, but that it has deviated consid- 
erably from this is quite evident. 

Figures compiled by statisticians show that in the 
United States, manufacturers pay for state and federal 
taxes 24 per cent of their net income. The mining in- 
dustry pays about 60 per cent; wholesale and retail 
trade, 27 per cent; banks, 31 per cent; and agriculture, 
83 per cent. These figures, of course, refer to net in- 
come and not gross. p 

What can any industry hope for when it must pay 
83 per cent of its net income for state and federal 
taxes? Yet, that is what agriculture is doing, while 
the other industries, taken as a Whole, are paying on 
an average only a little above 30 per cent, or slightly 
more than one-third that agriculture is paying. 

Of course, these figures do not mean that those en- 
gaged in agriculture are paying more per man in taxes, 
but a bigger percentage of their net income. Farmers 
have had comparatively little net income in the past 
five years, but to take 83 per cent of that small amount 
for state and federal taxes is unfair, to say the least of 
it. Of course, taxes must be paid. Money must be had 
to run the government, but it is only fair that those 
who lave the biggest income should pay the biggest 
part of it. We need to bestir ourselves through organi- 
zation and otherwise, to bring about a more equitable 
basis of taxation, and reduce the per cent of the net 
income that farmers pay for taxes to the per cent paid 
by other industries. 


Foa—~™": 


HE appalling loss caused by the Mississippi flood 

this spring is almost inconceivable. The govern- 

ment has announced that more than 225,000 head 
of horses, mules, cattle, and swine were drowned and 
over 1,300,000 head of poultry. The flood covered 
4,417,500 acres in 124 counties. The losses include 
25,325 head of horses and mules; 50,490 head of cattle; 
148,110 head of swine; 1,300 head of sheep and approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 chickens. Of this overflowed territory, 
cotton is usually grown on 2,600,000 acres; corn on 
1,100,000 acres; hay on 360,000 acres; and other crops 
on about 370,000 acres. These figures give some idea 
of this weather catastrophe, one of the greatest that 
has ever happened in the United States, or the world, 
as far as property loss is concerned. 
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Let’s Take Care of What Money We Make 


Learning to Say ‘‘No”’ of More Use Than Knowing Latin 


HEN we Progressive Farmer editors planned 

our 1927 series of articles on “Helping the 

Average Southern Farmer Make $500 More 
a Year” we included this topic for discussion :— 


November 28.—By Learning How to Avoid Swindles 
and Fakes and Invest Surplus Cash Wisely. 


I have already been made to 
realize, however, that if we have 
any helpful suggestions to present 
on this topic, the time to present 
them is September and not late 
November. Already a veritable 
horde of fakers and swindlers are 
“camping on the trail” of South- 
ern farmers. Somewhat disappoint- 
ed by the poor harvest they had 
last year, these scoundrels are 
starting earlier and working hard- 
er now since cotton prices are better—anxious to make 
up now for the meagerness of their 1926 “pickings.” A 
friend has just sent me a bunch of oil stock literature, 
manifestly so rank and fraudulent that it is a disgrace 
to the United States Government that it is permitted to 
go through the mails; and this is only one ef many. 


Beware of the Slick-tongued Agent 


OST farmers, however, are not in so much 

danger from mail-order propositions as from 

word-of-mouth proposals. And it is just at 
this point that one great advantage may be derived 
from having “a family council for a family budget” 
such as we discussed editorially two or three weeks 
ago—having all the family come together to do three 
things :-— 

1. To set down the figures as to about how much income 
may be expected, and then— 

2. To make up a “budget” including taxes, interest, rents, 
land payments, clothing, and all other imevitable expenses, 
and then— 

3. To divide the remainder among the other most neces- 
sary purposes for which expenditures must be made between 
now and another crop-selling season. 

Such a budget, we would repeat, is valuable not only 
for its help in enabling us better “to make ends meet,” 
eliminating our less urgent wants and concentrating on 
the most urgent ones, but such a budget offers a valu- 
able safeguard against our making reckless expendi- 
tures while under the hypnotic spell of some oily, slick- 
tongued, fast-talking, over-persuasive agent. Many 
agents, of course, have useful articles to sell, but no 
doubt 90 per cent of our readers have bought some ar- 
ticles from agents that would never have been bought if 
they had had time to “sleep over the proposition.” We 
have previously laid down this rule as the only safe one 
for prudent folks to follow and again commend it to all 
our friends :— 

Never buy anything from any agent unless you 
have already realized before you see him that it is 
something you need and ought to buy. cf 
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Where a man makes a budget and sticks to it, it is 
much easier to avoid getting caught by such schemes. 
He will simply say to himself or to the agent, “I have 
a budget made up of my prospective income and ex- 
penditures for the coming year, and I have nothing left 
for this purpose.” That is what business men are say- 
ing every hour in the day under such circumstances, and 
farmers must learn to do likewise. Of course, if an 
object is desirable enough, it can be included in the next 
year’s budget, in which case there will have been ample 
time to think carefully over the matter. But in dealing 
either with agents or with suddenly-inviting objects 
seen in some show-window, it is well to practice John 
Ploughman’s fine philosophy :— 

“Learn to say No. It will be of more use to you 
than the ability to read Latin.” 


A Sample of the “Bait for Suckers” 


F COURSE when a proposition is presented by a 
traveling agent, and no record is made of the ex- 
tent of his promises and his oratorical extrava- 
gances, he is usually even wilder in his statements than 
printed literature, but a glance at the following order 
blank included in an oil well circular just sent us by 
one of our subscribers shows that even published mat- 
ter can go the limit for recklessness in promising (or 
seeming to promise) the impossible :— 
ACCEPTANCE OF RESERVATION : 
ites isssciicnie o> conten 192.. 
_ One hundred for 1 in 30 days—100 for 1 in 45 days—100 for 1 
in 60 days—three quick payoffs of 100 for 1 each— a total of 
300 for 1—all within 8 weeks—these are profits worth while 
on a small investment—that’s the kind of return I want on 
my money—that’s why I’m taking up the reservation you 
have made for me to the extent of...........c0005 interests at 
$10 each. I understand that just as soon as the first well 


to be completed hits a gusher sand you are to inform me and 
to allow me the privilege to buy 10 more interests at par at 
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that time. Enclosed herewith is my remittance for $........ 
as payment in full for the above ordered interests. Send 
my ~~ mei to and make out my payoff checks in the 
name ©o 


PB iss vices cecstenenpeverviown RDDCRN india diesen ube sepeabs 
OG i cie <0.0 cdcetwpe sence cpcvones DeaOOe. vent ddbuesade eevee sbadies 

Remember: Each interest at Ten Dollars may return you 
Three Thousand Dollars within &§ weeks from now. 


Yet those who bite at bait like this seldom ever get 
their money back. From his close acquaintance with 
the field, Nathan Adams, the well known Dallas banker, 
estimated some time ago that “95 per cent of all money 
invested in oil stocks is lost to the investors.” 

Here are two fundamental facts to be remembered 
about all investments :— 

1. The rate of legal interest paid for money in any 
state or community represents about the normal and 
natural safe expectation of returns on money. . 

2. Just in proportion as any investment promises to 
pay more than the legal rate of interest, just in that 
proportion is that investment a gamble, possessing 
dangers not only of paying no dividends at all but of 
sinking the whole investment as well. 

Some people seem never to think about this latter 
matter at all—the question of getting their money 
back. They are dazzled by the talk of get-rich- 
quick dividends. Yet when once we pay our money to 
the other fellow, the only certain thing in the world 
about it is—he has it. That’s a certainty. And as to 
whether we will get dividends on it or even get the 
money itself back—that is only a possibility. And the 
bigger the promises made, the smaller are our chances 
of ever seeing our money again. 

Furthermore, we must not even be influenced by the 
fact that the name of some excellent business man ap- 
pears on the list of investors for a scheme that is pre- 
sented to us. In a great many cases promoters give 
shares of stock to a few prominent men in a community 
just for the use of their names. 


How Shall We Invest Wisely? 


O MUCH for the negative side of our subject— 

how to avoid unwise investments. But now let us 

consider how we may decide on investments that 
really are safe and wise. ; 

A mighty good general rule to which there are few 
exceptions is this :— 

The safest place in which to invest money is in some- 
thing whereby we can increase our own efficiency—in 
other words, in something whereby our own daily oc- 
cupation may be made more resultful. 

If a man is farming, the best place in the world for 
him to invest money is in enough land, horsepower, im- 
plements and machinery to enable him to farm effi- 
ciently. No farmer who is a tenant should be satisfied 
until he owns some land of his own and hands it down 
to his children and children’s children with the injunc- 
tion that they preserve at all hazards “the dignity and 
prestige of home-ownership.” No man who is doing 
poor farming because of inadequate horsepower, ma- 
chinery, or equipment should be satisfied until he has 
invested in the things needed to enable him to farm 


. SaRaRRT RNR rs 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: } 
“CREPE MYRTLES” 


RITES a Georgia friend: “I have noticed 

for several years your love for the crepe 

myrtles. I, too, like them, and clipped this 

little poem sometime ago which I am sending you, 
thinking you, too, might enjoy it.” 

We are glad indeed to have the verses and to 

share them with our readers :— 


Crepe myrtles, you cling to the old place, 

Like faint perfume o’er rare old lace. 

Have you memory-dreams of the joys and tears 
That passed you by in the yesteryears? 





Does a pillared mansion seem to rise 

} Again from the dust ‘neath the Southern skies, 
And phantom voices, soft and low, 

Drift ’round about when the spring winds blow? 


For your pluming beauty she planted you there, 
Long, long ago, in her garden fair; 

Rose and jasmine have come and gone, 

But you live on like an old folk song. 


So, faithful and silent, your vigil keep, 

While the sedge grass crowds, and the brambles creep, 
Through the broken stones by the old arched gate 

j And new dreams come for the Old South’s sake. 
—Eva Jones Martin. 
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efficiently. Good barns for livestock and storage should 
be included, of course; and certainly if the farm ani- 
mals are entitled to a good building to dwell in, so are 
the farm folks themselves — not necessarily a large 
building but one that is artistic and well designed, con- 
venient and comfortable... And any house must have 
paint to make it last and look well, and waterworks and 
a modern lighting system to make it convenient and 
comfortable. To sum up:— 


_ 1, The man without land should aim next of all at gct- 
ting land (on long-time payments usually). 

2, The man who owns land but lacks adequate horse- 
power, implements, and machinery should make these his 
next objective. : 

3. The man who has land, horsepower, and farm equip- 
ment should certainly decide on “paint, lights, and water 
works” as his next indispensables. 

4. The man who has a farm and home properly 
and his children properly educated may well consider other 
investments but should always remember that (1) the bigger 
the promises made about an investment, the more dangerous 
it is, and (2) the farther an investment is away from home, 
the riskier it is. 

And as for other rules, these five which have been 
prepared by some very wise and experienced counsel- 
lors should be read and memorized by all :— 

_ “Rule 1—Never permit a salesman to rush you 

into buying by the argument that the securities 

will be sold overnight. 

“Rule 2.—Take the literature and the salesman’s 
statements to your investment banker for analysis 
and investigation. 

_ “Rule 3—Confine your investment transactions to 

investment houses and bankers of established repu- 

tation and responsibility. 

“Rule 4—Do not deal with total strangers. 

“Rule 5—If your commercial or investment 
banker’s recommendation is to let the securities 
alone, do so.” 


SOMETHING TO READ 
A Distinguished Literary Menu 


ARE always glad to find The Progressive 

Farmer in good company, and the following 

paragraph from one subscriber’s letter presents 

a distinguished literary menu which we commend to all 

readers who have not yet selected all their reading 
matter for 1928 :— 

“Without the Atlantic Monthly we could hardly 
keep house; we read the Nation for its fearless 
and piquant criticism of all things new and old; 
the Living Age for a viewpoint other than Ameri- 
can; the Youth’s Companion because our childhood 
regard for it continues; the Christian Herald for 
its sane viewpoint; the American Magazine to 
know Americans better; and The Progressive 
Farmer to increase the profits from the farms in 
which we are interested.” 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Beauty of Courtesy 
W ‘ets cout it be a fine thing if Southern farm 
f 























olks could become known as the most cour- 

teous people in America? There is a trfa- 
dition of courtesy and chivalry in the rural South 
which may well be cultivated and perpetuated. 


And if parents wish to have a child courteous, they 
should illustrate courtesy in their dealings with the 
child. “You should not flatly contradict me when I am 
wrong,” a father said to his small boy, but say, ‘Excuse 
me, Daddy, but I think it is so-and-so.’ ” 


“All right,” responded the boy, “but you never talk 
that way to us when you think us wrong but always 
contradict us outright.” 

After thinking it over, the father decided that the 
best way to teach a child the forms of courtesy is to 
practice them himself in his relations with the child! 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


O SAY that to feel sex is to be impure is Mani- 

chaean, not Christian. To feel sex and with the 

help of all the sacraments and of a normal, sane, 
healthy, charitable life to maintain the sublime Chris- 
tian standard of self-restraint in the matter, is ideal, 
and to strive ceaselessly and steadfastly towards this 
ideal is the normal life of persevering Christian youth. 
The supreme help to this is nobility of conduct in all 
other matters. Children should be carefully taught the 
laws of sex before they come to puberty; girls by their 
mothers, and boys by their fathers. It is a shameful 
blot upon our family life that this is scarcely ever done. 
—F. H. B. MacKay. 
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The Progressive, Farmer 


Hog, Silage, and Sorghum Problems 


CARING FOR FALL PIGS 


ALL pigs require more care and attention than the 
F coving litters. Fall pigs often fail to do well and 

for this reason some believe it unprofitable to 
raise two litters a year. 

As a general rule, it costs a little more to produce a 
pound of pork with fall-farrowed 
Pigs, but the chief reason is that 
they do not generally get the little 
extra attention they require. 

Even in the South, where such 
need not be true, there is more fre- 
quently a lack of green feed or 
grazing for the fall-farrowed pigs. 
Cold weather is no obstacle in the 
South, but mud in cool weather 
probably is agreater handicap than 
heat in the South during summer, 
or cold in the North during winter. 

Fall-farrowed pigs are also more likely to be kept 
in lots infested with worms. Sleeping quarters are 
more likely to become damp and filthy. In short, the 
fall pigs cannot generally be turned out on pasture, 
given what feed they will take, and then allowed to take 
care of themselves. But if the 
fall litters are given the little 
extra care they require they usu- 
ally prove profitable. 

Some green feed should be 
provided; the sleeping quarters 
should be kept dry and clean; 
and the ration should be liberal. 
Owing to the usual absence of 
green feed there is all the great- 
er reason for the winter ration 
having variety and being prop- 
erly balanced. 


HOGGING DOWN CORN 
LESS PROFITABLE 


HE Ohio Experiment Sta- 

tion says: “Pigs fed har- 

vested corn in experiments 
gained slightly faster, as a rule, 
than those on standing corn. But 
without exception the harvested 
corn produced more gain in live 
weight per bushel than standing 
corn. The return ranged from 
14 to 20 cents a bushel more for 
harvested corn” than for corn 
hogged down. 

“Such differences usually more 
than cover the cost of harvesting 
and feeding the corn.” 

It is stated (Weekly Press 
Bulletin, August 25, 1927) that 
tests at other stations usually, though not always, fav- 
ored harvesting. 


WORMS IN PIGS 
A sied by the Le Extension Circular No. 96, is- 





TAIT BUTLER 





sued by the Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La., is entitled Jt Pays to Worm Pigs. 
The authors are Harry Morris and J. B. Francioni, Jr. 
The circular is an intelligent discussion of the prob- 
lem of protecting pigs from intestinal worms, with 
proof that it pays to treat pigs for worms and to 
prevent by approved methods young pigs becoming 
infested. 
The roundworms that infest the intestines of pigs 
are a great obstacle to successful hog production, and 
this circular should be of interest to all hog raisers. 


LET THE SILAGE CROPS MATURE 


N MAKING silage, the degree of maturity of the 
if crop and the manner of putting it in the silo are 
the most important considerations. Whether the 
crop be corn or sorghum, it is important that it be 
nearly ripe when put in the silo. Corn may be over- 
ripe for the best results, but it is not often that such is 
the case with sorghum. There is no means by which 
good silage can be made from green immature corn or 
sorghum. If sufficient water is added, corn too ripe and 
dry may still be made into fair silage, but not as good 
as if put in the silo when just at the right stage of ma- 
tifrity. When the shucks have begun to turn yellow and 
the bottom third of the leaves are dry is a good time to 
put corn in the silo, if the top two-thirds of the leaves 
are still green. If the corn must be put in the silo too 
green or before mature, then it should be cut and al- 
lowed to dry for a time before being put in the silo. 
As to sorghum, it is not often that it is too mature or 
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dry. The seeds should be hard and if some of the 
leaves are dry there is almost certain to be still enough 
moisture in the remainder of the leaves and the stalks. 
Most of the prejudice which has existed against sor- 
ghum as a silage crop is due to unripe or green sorghum 
being put in the silo. If the sorghum is mature, cut 
fine, and well packed, it will make excellent silage. 

The most important points to be observed in filling 
the silo are to cut material fine, distribute it equally, and 
thoroughly tramp the material down around the walls 
of the silo. 


CUTTING AND CURING SWEET SORGHUMS 


READER has “30 acres of sorghum sowed on 

rich bottom land. It is very thick and stands 

six feet tall. When is the best time to cut it to 
get the most feed value out of it and how is the best 
way to handle it?” 












“A HARD DAY’S WORK MAKES IT TASTE BETTER,” THE HORSE WOULD SAY 


The sweet sorghums contain the most feed value 
when the seed have become hard and ripe, or when the 
greatest amount of sugar is present in the plants. 


Sorghum is a better silage than hay plant, because 
when allowed to get ripe and is then put in a silo prop- 
erly, it .makes excellent silage. But to cure sor- 
ghum into a dry fodder and store it satisfactorily is a 
difficult task. 

From the way our correspondent states his inquiry 
we are forced to conclude that this sorghum was sowed 
broadcast. If so, the task of cutting, curing as hay, and 
storing is a difficult one. If the sorghum was in rows 
we would suggest that it be cut and shocked and al- 
lowed to stand until late in the fall and thoroughly 
cured. It will require a very large space in which to 
store this sorghum and it may be necessary to stack it 
carefully and cover with a good top of fine grass or a 
tarpaulin. 

If the sorghum has been sowed broadcast, as we 
judge from the letter, we know of no other way than 
to cut with a mower and allow it ta lie as it falls until 
thoroughly cured. It will remain on the ground a very 
long time and still be eaten readily by stock. In fact, it 
is necessary to leave it in the swath a long time—10 
days to two weeks—in order for it to cure, and longer 
unless the weather is good for curing. Some then rake 
into windrows or put in cocks and allow it to cure for 
a considerable time. 


Of course, the feed would be better if it could be 
cured in a short time and stored under shelter, but we 
know of no such method. The long time necessary to 
cure sorghum results in the material weathering and 
looking damaged, but it is readily eaten by livestock 
because of the sugar in‘the stalks and is not damaged 
by this long exposure in curing nearly as much as 
it looks. 


Speed of Ensilage Cutter Determines Power 
Required 

F THE factors affecting the efficiency of silage 

cutters, that of speed is the most important, ac- 

cording to tests conducted the past three years at 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. [; 
was shown that doubling the speed doubles the capacity 
but increases the power required by seven times. If, 
for instance, a silage cutter has a capacity of 15 tons 
per hour at 350 revolutions per minute, it requircs five 
horsepower to operate it. If the sp°>4 is increased to 
700 revolutions per minute, it will nave a capacity of 
about 30 tons per hour but the power required will be 
increased to approximately 35 horsepower. 

The following table is recommended as proper oper- 
ating speeds for fly-wheel cutters: 13-inch, 540 to 675 
revolutions per minute; 14-inch, 500 to 625 revolutions 
per minute; 15-inch, 475 to 580 revolutions per minute; 
16-inch, 440 to 550 revolutions per minute. 

For cylinder cutters a speed of 500 to 600 revolutions 

per minute is recommended where there are three knife 
héads, and 400 to 500 revolutions per minute where 
there are four knife heads, 
It was also discovered that cutters smaller than 12 
inches are, as a general rule, un- 
economical to operate because of 
the narrow throat and feed table, 
which make the machine difficult 
to feed besides decreased capac- 
ity . J. W. SJOGREN. 


et-9 
A Southern Need 


HE serious feeding problem 
ra the Southern dairyman, 

as affecting economy of pro- 
duction, is the scarcity of a cheap 
carbohydrate feed with which to 
balance his legume hays and cot- 
tonseed meal. Corn is the great 
concentrate livestock feed of 
America, but corn requires rich 
land that will hold a sufficient 
water supply to produce a large 
crop. While corn is now the 
cheapest concentrate any South- 
ern dairyman can buy, except 
cottonseed meal, still it is too 
high priced and will remain so, 
as long as we do not produce 
enough to feed our work stock 
and hogs, or as long as we buy 
corn from other sections. How 
are we to secure a carbohydrate 
like corn at a cost that will en- 
able us to compete in dairying 
with other Northern corn-grow- 
ing states? By increasing soil 
fertility. For quicker relief, we suggest further tests 
of sagrain or other midge-resistant grain sorghum. 


| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Two Essentials of Codperative Business 


WO conditions necessary to the successful conduct 
of codperatives were recently brought to our atten- 
tion by men living on opposite sides of the world. 
At a session of the American Country Life Associa- 
tion at East Lansing, Dr. Jacob Lange, dean of the 
Smallholders Agricultural School at Fuen, 
Denmark, expressed the opinion that the 
educational system of his country was a 
contributing factor in the successful devel- 
opment of the Danish codperative enter- 
prises. Trained people work together with 
less friction; place more confidence in each other; take 
pains to provide needed safeguards, etc. This training 
cannot be done effectively through the organization 
itself. A properly organized school system furnishes 
the type of training needed. 


The second matter is a management possessed with a 
spirit of service. Last week we were inspecting farms 
in a neighborhood where a young man seems to be 
meeting up with this condition. He is the manager of 
a northern Michigan coéperative elevator. He not only 
gives attention to the products that his elevator handles, 
but he is constantly informing himself on how his pat- 
rons can best dispose of their butter, eggs, poultry, and 
other products not listed for the elevator. He further 
codéperates with the local merchants and other agencies 
to secure the best results for the farmers when pur- 
chasing their supplies. 














Unless both of these factors—a trained membership : 


and a management sold on the idea of giving real ser- 
vice—are provided, codperation can be only partly suc- 
cessful.—Michigan Farmer. 
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By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


The Fire Weed 


[* THE woods of northern Minnesota 


there grows a tall, purple flower. You 
see it along the edges of the clearings 
and in the great, burnt-over patches in 
the forests in Au- 
gust. Everywhere 
its orchid - purple 
clusters vie with the 
glory of the golden- 
rod. 

The Indians who 
once lived here were 
wont to tell their 
children a fanciful 
story about the birth 
of this lovely flower. 

They said that when the first great fire 

traveled through the forests, leaving a 

train of blackened ruin, the Great Spirit 

was sad for many days, at the destruc- 
tion of his beautiful forests. When win- 
ter came, and the snows lay heavy 
through the burned woodlands, the Great 

Spirit sowed the seed of this purple 

flower on top of the snow. 

When summer came again, the Indians 
were surprised to see a new flower ap- 
pear down through the blackened and 
dead chaparral. There waved the purple 
blossoms in the fields that had been made 
dead by the fire. 

They named it the fire weed. 

This fable is more than a fiction, for 
it adorns the sublimest fact of life. That 
fact is that beauty and perfection often 
come to human hearts that have been 
burned by pain and suffering. There is a 
promise in the Bible which reads, “He 
shall give thee beauty for ashes.” 

The great mystery to human hearts is 
the enigma of suffering. Who has not 
asked, “Why?” many, many times, when 
his own heart, or the life of someone dear 
to him, was tried in the fires of afflic- 
tion? 

A woman had lost her only child. She 
was desolate for a while, and then tried 
to find hope to live again. I saw her 
months later, working in an institution 
that tries to rebuild broken men and 
women. She had a smile of peace upon 
her face, and her life radiated sunshine 
to all about her. She said, “God has 
given me a strength that I never knew, 
and I have faith that all is right.” 

The fire weeds were blooming in her 
once broken heart. 

A young Scotchman in college had 
given his heart to a lady of his choice, 
and dedicated his life to the ministry. 
During college days, his eyesight became 
impaired, and he went blind. He asked 
his sweetheart to release him from his 
pledge, and he set out with the help of 
a kind sister to read to him, to ful- 
fill the dreams of his youth. He became 
the greatest scholar and preacher of his 
day, and none can read his writings with- 
out finding there the beauty that sprang 
up in his soul after the fire of blindness 
and love’s denial had gone over him. His 
name was George Matheson, and he wrote 
the truest hymn that was written during 
the last century. It begins :— 

“O Love, that will not let me go, 

I rest my weary soul in Thee; 

I give Thee back the life I owe, 

That in Thine ocean depths its flow 

May richer, fuller be.” 

When trouble and griefs overwhelm 
us, when life seems all discouragement, 
and loss, may we not have the courage to 
believe that the fire weeds of patience, 

purity, kindness and sympathy shall bloom 
more richly in our hearts? 

“Heaviness endureth for a night, but 
Joy cometh in the morning.” 

a7 

LS prene planting potatoes, large pieces 

should be used, experiments con- 
ducted by South Dakota State College 
indicate. These tests show that one-half 
tuber seed pieces outyielded one-eighth 
tuber seed pieces by 30 to 40 per cent dur- 
ing seven years. 
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6-Cylinder Smoothness and Dash—High-compression 
Power and Performance—Size and Roominess without 
Unwieldiness—Steady Riding without Useless Weight 
—50 Miles an hour all day long—and far greater speed 
when wanted—Riding Ease Like Gliding—Economy 
of Price, Operation and Maintenance a 


And Essex Alone Combines Them All 


Its Super-Six motor is the most 
powerful stock car motor per cubic 
inch displacement in the world, de- 
veloping more than 2% times the 
power its size ordinarily rates it. It 
converts waste heat to power and 
gives an economy in fuel and oil 
that is astounding. 


But owners also increasingly appre- 
Ciate its great qualities of everyday 
service —the added comfort, roomi- 
ness, riding ease and easy driving— 
the reliability and simplicity of main- 
tenance, which are possible only be- 


cause of Essex unity construction. 


Every part is designed and built in 
true balance with every other part. 
Clutch, transmission, axles, and 
frame are specially engineered to 
make a perfect unit. This gives com- 
pactness. Yet it also adds 15% to 
the length of the body without extend- 
ing beyond the rear axle —a great ad- 
vantage in safety and riding comfort. 


This unity of construction assures . 
added advantage in every particular 
of performance, reliability, comfort, 
safety and economy. 


ESSEX Sujer-Six 


2-Pass. Speedabout, $700 
Coach, $735 


Coupe, $735 


4-Pass. Speedster, $835 
Sedan, $835 


All prices f. o. 6. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educational. Don’t oot Frogre 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order 


The ssive 
from its advertisers. 











E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 


























report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

Advertisements ies from date of order, we will refund cost price of 

ENGINE Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an oy ate eg of $1,000 
Wi on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 

= (ree Frocks Reliable fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
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umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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Giving Farm Boys and Girls an 


| Equal 





Chance 


Consolidated Schools Do This and Help Solve Problems of Farm and Home 
By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor. Department of Vocational Education 


AST week I had a wonderful trip. 

I drove from Chicago to Atlanta. 
In the trip I covered 1,100 miles through 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. En route we saw many 
things of interest and visited Mammoth 
Cave, The Hermitage, and Signal Moun- 
tain. 

Two things on the trip, I believe, im- 
pressed me more than anything else. One 
was that the corn crop of the Middle 
West is late and much of it will not 
mature before frost. The other was that 
all the rural schools in the states through 
which I passed seem to be consolidated. 
Most of the buildings, especially in Illi- 
nois and Indiana, were beautiful brick 
structures that compared very favorably 
with the school houses in the towns and 
cities. 


I couldn’t help but feel as I looked 


























4. Knowledge of his community. 

5. Plan of work based on community needs. 

6. Physical equipment for conducting work, 

7. Farm practice program in operation. 

8 Community group leadership activities. 

9. Publicity program. 

10. Carrying out state program. 

Some of these factors are much more 
important than others and the proper 
value of each is being determined and 
will be published in the near future. 


The teacher who is selected as the 
Master Teacher of the South this year 
will be given an extended education trip 
to points of interest in the United States. 

The Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educa- 
tional Bureau will pay the cost of this 
trip, and the winner will be selected by a 
committee of which R. D. Maltby, agri- 
cultural agent, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., is 
chairman. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS HAS MULTIPLIED THE CHANCES OF THESE FARM BOYS AND GIRLS TO GET A GOOD EDUCATION 


Above—Buses are arriving with students at Blackwell’s Consolidated School in Cobb County, 
Many of the rural consolidated schools have departments of home economics and here they 


at these wonderful rural schools that the 
time is fast approachipg in this country 
when the boys and girls on the farms are 
going to have educational opportunities 
equal to those of city children. At any 
rate the progress that is now being made 
in the type of schools that are being pro- 
vided for country boys and girls is very 
encouraging. The advantages of consoli- 
dated schools as compared with the one 
and two room schools of a few years 
ago are so numerous that it would hard- 
ly seem necessary to point out the ad- 
vantages of this newer type of school. 

W. B. Morris, county superintendent 
of schools in Hart County, Georgia, and 
a member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, says that consolidated schools in his 
county have increased attendance, provided 
more school revenue, and increased the 
efficiency of the county schools. 

Before consolidation in Hart County 
only 53 per cent of the children were in 
school. At present more than 90 per 
cent of the boys and girls of school age 
are attending regularly. The older boys 
are held in school longer, there is less 
tardiness, and attendance is more regular. 


Prior to the time that the schools were 
consolidated revenue was received only 
from the county tax, the state apportion- 
ment, and from private subscription. 
Now the schools receive funds from all 
these sources and in addition get aid 
from the special state funds for consoli- 
@ted and county high schools; the 
State Board for Vocational Education; 
the district taxes; tuition; and rent from 
teacherages. 

Before the school districts were in- 
creased in size no normal or college grad- 
wates could be employed as teachers and 
sow a college graduate acts as principal 


of each school and all of the teachers 
have normal and college training. The 
schools are accredited for the work they 
offer, so that a boy or girl will get credit 
for all work done in the schools of the 
county provided they want to enter col- 
lege. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
consolidated rural school that offers 9 or 
10 grades of work is that teachers of 
vocational agriculture and home _ eco- 
nomics may be employed. These teach- 
ers are prepared to give practical courses 
in farming and home making, not only 
to the boys and the girls, but also during 
the dull seasons will offer evening courses 
for any of the patrons who are interested 
in any special problem. 


The great difficulty in providing good 
consolidated schools is finding the neces- 
sary money. This is a serious problem, 
but it is being solved. The Georgia legis- 
lature this year, for example, added a 
million dollars to the common school 
fund to be used as an equalization fund. 
The idea concerning the use of this 
money is that the property value back of 
a child in some counties is twice as great 
as that in other counties. By apportion- 
ing this equalization aid among the coun- 
ties with relative low property values it 
will be possible to improve the schools 
of such counties without raising the tax 
levy for school purposes. This $1,000,000 
will be disbursedq by the state school 
superintendent, M. L. Duggan. The plan 
for apportioning the money has not been 
completed yet, but is being considered at 
this time. 


The distribution of state school money 


on the basis of need of the county and 


not on the number of children; the pas- 
sage of laws like the Smith-Hughes Act 


Ga. Left—The instructor is demonstrating a principle to students in their laboratory. Right— 


are serving lunch in their laboratory. 


which provide Federal money to be spent 
in the country schools; and special legis- 
lation that provides aid to rural consoli- 
dated schools all point to the time when 
farm boys and girls are to enjoy educa- 
tional opportunities equal to those of city 
children. 





FINDING THE MASTER 
TEACHER 


OR several years in the various parts 

of the country contests have ‘been con- 
ducted for the purpose of finding the 
master farmers. Now we have a contest 
to find the master teacher of vocational 
agriculture in the Southern States. 








In this contest each of the 12 Southern 
States will have the privilege of nominat- 
ing one man, who in the opinion of the 
people in that state is the best all-around 
teacher of vocational agriculture. Vari- 
ous methods of nomination will be fol- 
lowed. In Georgia the state is divided 
into five districts and the teachers of 
each district have an organization. Each 
of these groups of teachers will place the 
name of one of their number in nomina- 
tion and from these five men a state com- 
mittee will select Georgia’s Master 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


A very simple score card has been 
worked out by the persons in charge of 
this contest, and the standing of the 12 
men selected will be based upon the fol- 
lowing 10 points :— 

‘ 1, Number of people reached in organized 
instruction, 


2. Types of cl 
3. Preparation for and methods of instruc- 


, a 











| MORE MONEY FOR GEORGIA 


HE Georgia legislature which ad- 

journed recently passed an appropria- 
tion bill which provided for an increase 
in the funds for vocational education. 
During the present school year $125,000 
will be available for this type of training, 
and $150,000 can be spent in 1929. This 
is money in addition to the $194,000 in 
Federal funds which Georgia receives 
each year under provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 


Most of this money will be spent in the 
rural schools of the state. The Georgia 
State Board for Vocational Education 
during the present school year will pay 
five-eighths of the annual salary of 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Most 
of these teachers will be employed as 
principals of the rural consolidated 
schools. Where the salary of such a 
teacher is, for example, $2,000 the local 
and county boards of education will be 
required to pay onty $750 and the bal- 
ance, or $1,250 will be paid by the State 
Board for Vocational Education. 





Part of this money will also be used to 
employ teachers of home economics. The 
available funds will make it possible to 
help about 35 additional schools and Miss 
Epsie Campbell, state supervisor of home 
economics education, is now selecting 
these schools from among those that 
have filed application for aid. Twenty of 
the additional schools aided will be those 
located in the open country and the others 
will be county high schools. The State 
Board for Vocational Education will pay 
from $300 to $500 toward the salaries of 
such teachers, the amount depending upon 
their qualifications. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 








Selling Eggs 


“zy HAVE done better this past season 
ae ever before in marketing my 
eggs. What you told me several years 
ago when you were county agent in this 
county has proved to 
be correct. You said 
that we had the best 
local market for eggs 
available to a pro- 
ducer in this section 
and if I would sell 
the retailers here a 
product as good as 
mine, in time I would 
establish a demand 
which would make 
You said in trading 





the correct price. 
with the local retailers follow the market 


on price. I have had more requests for 
eggs the past spring and summer than 
ever before. In the spring when eggs 
were plentiful one retailer asked us to 
sell him eggs. This we said we would 
do. He then told us to bring him some 
the next day. We asked him whether 
we should send in a case of eggs. 
‘Wo indeed,’ he said. ‘We would not sell 
a case of eggs in several months. Bring 
in just a few dozen.’ Having got in 
the habit of selling eggs to the local re- 
tailers by the case, we sent in 10 dozens. 
A week later we called on him to see 
whether -we could sell some more eggs. 
He said that he had sold only 5 dozens 
of those 10. Having had experience of 
this kind before, we took back the five 
dozens of unsold eggs and substituted 
five dozens of strictly fresh eggs. The 
retailer that we are talking about built 
up a trade for our eggs and is taking 
them by the case now when we can let 
him have them and paying us the market 
price.” The above is substantially what 
Mrs. W. L. Childs of Clarke County, 
Georgia, told the writer a few days ago. 
Mrs. Childs has taken pride in having 
clean, fresh eggs. She has developed a 
trade through sound marketing methods. 
To sell at the market one should create 
a demand. Quality, fair. dealing, selec- 
tion of good customers, and common 
sense in selling are fundamentals in mar- 
keting. They apply to the local markets 
for eggs throughout the South of which 
there are probably more undeveloped 
than in any other section of the country. 
They also apply to larger markets for all 
sorts of commodities. 


Know This Term—‘Market” 


MARKET is a place where a com- 
modity passes from a seller to a 
buyer. For example, a curb market. 


A market is a place where titles to 
commodities pass from seller to buyers. 
For example, the mercantile exchanges of 
the various cities. Often commodities 
dealt in are not shown on these markets. 


A market is a condition brought about 
by the play of supply and demand. For 
example, we say “there is no market” 
when too many watermelons or peaches 
are arriving at cities as they did in 1926. 
Or we say there is an “excellent market 
for peaches” when the.demand is greater 
than the supply during the usual season 
—this happened in August, 1927. 





—Sourtesy Alabama Extension Service. 






do a better job for you. 

























“and WILLARDS get F 
the BIG JOBS, too” 


If there ever was a job that calls for a reliable 
battery, it is the job in the big busses. Think 
of the kick it takes to spin their huge motors — 
the current that’s needed to supply the lights. 
Willards get the jobs in the big busses because 
Willards do ’em better — just as a Willard can 
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These busses, trucks and cars 
are Willard-equipped 
by their makers. 








BUSSES 
Acme Fageol National 
A.C. F. Garford Pierce-Arrow 
Atterbury Gotfredson Reo 
~ 7 . Backus Motor Graham Ruggles 
tee Truck (Jitney) Gramm Safe Way 
Meee Bridgeport Guilder Six Wheel 
we Clarkspeed Hahn Standard 
Clydesdale Kell y-Spring- Studebaker 
Commerce field Twin City 
White 
“phe TRUCKS 
Meee Acme Denby National 
oe Ameri Di aT Nelson-Le Moos 
La France F. W. D. Oneida 
wee Atterbury Garford Oshkosh 
Austin G.M.C. Pierce-Arrow 
Available Gotfredson Red Ball 
Backus Graham Bros. Ruggles 
ee Buck Grass-Premier Sayers 
wee Century Hercules Standard 
Chevrolet Ind d Stough 
ee (Partial) Indiana Tiffin 
[eee Clarkspeed Kell y-Spring- Traylor 
Meee Clydesdale field Vulcan 
Commerce Little Giant Ward- 
Marion La France 


Menominee White 


FIRE ENGINES 


American- Peter Pirsch Seagrave 


La France 


MOTOR CARS 
Case Dodge Nash 


Checker Cab Erskine Six (Adv, Six) 
Chevrolet Franklin Oldsmobile 
(Partial) Hupmobile Paige (Exp.) 
Chrysler Jordan Pierce-Arrow 
“50-60-70-80" Kissel Reo 
Cunningham McFarlan Studebaker 
i Meteor Wills Ste. Claire 




















We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars, 
for farm lighting, and for radio, too 





KITSELMAN FENCE 
LOW PRICES on Farm. Ay ~ hayley | Fence, 


Breet P bed W 
Soats petrbatre oman 
Don’t delay, write = og. 


KITSELMAN pooper oe tie Muncie, ind. 








u e 
' CARNATION COMPANY 
2539 Carnation Bidg., St. Louis. 


PEACH 22 7= 124 = 
APPLE /REES.. 


8mall or Lar by Express, Freight or Perce) 











Pear, Plom, a p Deneten,. @ ute. Ghete ond 
Gist “pasaunt eon" = Ge ae 











Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
bringing out the details in a wonder- 
ful manner. Also very convenient for 
examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 


AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful, 
readily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


dry leaves. 


FREE! 


The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, POSTAGE 


PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 


o pa 
subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be refunded when 


the subscription expires. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 
nickel plated rims. 
Black wood handles. 
Very finely made 
and beautifully fin- 
ished throughout. 


FREE! 












FREE! 


y for a three-years 
If you are not 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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Yes, Bill but I notice with all this 


new-fangled stuff, they still haven’t 


Adams Brand 


eine a I only wear two pairs of Adams to _ 
@ Werk Shirts outlast three pairs of ordinary 
kinds. 
WEAR GUARANTEE . 
See your dealer about our wear guarantes, 
It makes long wear a certainty. 


cADAMS MFG. CO. 


got your Adams Overalls beat. Now 


Macon, Ga, 





it ae best crops since 1919,” is a good 
description of the corn, cotton, peas, 
and other crops on the 24-acre experimen- 
tal field at Athens. It looks like old times 
according to one 
alumnus who has 
come back each year 
during the last 10 
to see the recent de- 
velopments. The dry 
summers in recent 
years have held 
down crop growth. 
In 1926 the swing 
toward more sum- 
mer rain started and 
this season it has been continued. The 
dry summers practically eradicated the 
boll weevil so there has been little dam- 
age from this pest prior to September 1. 


With more rain during the summers 
there is a tendency for the varieties of 
cotton with lint an inch or slightly less 
in length to lead the list in popularity. 
During the dry summers, the short cot- 
tons increased in popularity despite re- 
peated efforts to discourage its produc- 
tion. In the very dry year 1925, these 
short lint varieties gave the highest 
yields in the variety tests at Athens. Last 
year Cook’s Improved stood first with 
College Number 1 and the Cleveland not 
far behind, and from indications this 
same group of varieties with lint 15-16 
inch in length will stand among the first 
in yield again. These cottons will no 
doubt increase in popularity during the 
next few years, especially on land that 
will make a half bale or more per acre. 
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PAUL TABOB 














1 year pha cto +> Ne 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1. 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year... 1.00 




















Regular price .......... .$3.00 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Profits With 


Good Fence 





Livestock is protected; crops are safe; 
when you use good fences. Years of ex- 
perience have enabled us tomake fences 
of exactly the right steel insulated 
with a heavy uniform coating of zinc 
for long service. 


GUARANTEE 


With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used under the same conditions, 


Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 
Farm Earnings.” 


See our dealer in your community 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Chicago . New York . Boston . Cleveland Worcester 
Buffalo . Detroit . Cincinnati . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre P 
. Birmingham . Memphis . 


Oklahoma City 


Dallas . Denver . 


- Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
. St.Louis . KansasCity . St. Paul 


On the best acre of cotton at Athens there 
is a good probability of getting two bales. 
This acre is used as a breeding plot for 
College. Number 1. 


Good Corn After Clover and Vetch 


OR the first time in four years there 
is really good corn after a crop of 
clover and vetch turned under. During 
the other three years the crops turned 
under did not increase the yield of the 
corn crop following but greatly increased 
the yields of the grain crops after the 
corn. With more rain in the summer of 
1927 the corn is considerably better after 
the crops of clover and vetch. The yields 
would have been some better if more 
rain had fallen in August. 

The yield of some of the early varie- 
ties will be surprisingly good this season 
as the rainy June and July gave them a 
better chance to develop than the late va- 
rieties had in July and August. The small 
eared highly prolific (three to six ears 
per stalk) type will no doubt lead again 
as it has led in all good seasons. 

The new method of breeding corn by 
selfing good strains until the stalks are 
all uniform and then crossing to regain 
vigor and yield has attracted a lot of at- 
tention because of its mearness to the 
street. All kinds of explanations of why 
the bags are over the tassels and silks 
have been made. This plan has not 
been carried far enough to determine if 
it is well adapted to Georgia conditions. 
Special effort is being made to originate 
a good yellow variety that will yield as 
well as the white varieties commonly 


grown. 
Cowpeas Seeding Well 


NE of the surprises to visitors from 
other sections is the fine crop of 
pea seed on nearly all of the plots. On 
the heavy soils the vines are small but 
are weighted down with pods. Where 
the vines are small they are being cut 
with a mower to be threshed with a 
grain thresher. A pea picker was tried 
out ut did not work. very satisfactorily. 





Salt Lake City 


In the variety test of peas, a good yield 


The Progressive Farmer 


The Experimental Plots at Athens 


Some Things Georgia Is Learning About Farming 


By PAUL TABOR 
Associate Professor of Agronomy, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


of seed has been made by all the varieties 
except Red Ripper which is the latest in 
the trial, and because of the dry August 
weather has not been able to set many 
seed. 


One plat has already given a good yield 
of hay and the stubble has grown up 
enough to give a good yield of seed if 
there is one or two good rains during 
September. 


Several plots have been planted to peas 
with a grain drill. By leaving the first 
hole open and stopping the next two with 
wads of cotton, leaving’ the fourth open, 
and stopping the next two, and so on 
four rows were planted at one trip across 
the field. These were cultivated once by 
breaking two middles at one trip. The 
peas will be picked and the vines turned 
under. 


Getting Ready for Fall Crops 


HE fall crops, oats, wheat, rye, bar- 

ley, crimson clover, vetch and Aus- 
trian peas, will be put in after the cotton 
and corn in about thalf of the plots. In 
some instances it will be necessary to cut 
and shock the corn, but whenever possi- 
ble the stalks will be disked well and 
turned under. The heavy soil at- Athens 
tends to run together if the cornstalks 
are not turned under. The crimson 
clover will be sowed in the chaff on cot- 
ton land and left to come up without any 
covering. The vetch will also be sowed 
in the cotton middles but will be covered 
with cultivators. No vetch or crim- 
son clover will go on land that is 
to be planted to cotton next spring. A 
special effort will be made to get these 
winter crops seeded during the first half 
of October. 


Turning Under Peas Will Not Ruin 
the Land 


HERE is widespread idea in parts of 

the South that turning under a big 
crop of cowpéas will ruin the land. I 
have found it in a number of instances 
but have never seen a field ruined by 
this process. The trouble supposed to 
come from turning under peas especially 
while they are green is souring of the 
land, or at least this is the explanation 
given by those who advise against turn- 
ing peas. I have consulted several of 
the leading soil scientists in the South- 
ern States about the possibility of such a 
crop making the land acid and they have 
all said there will be little effect on the 
acidity of the land after the crop has 
partially decayed. An application of 
commercial fertilizer commonly used un- 
der cotton will probably make the land 
more acid than a crop of cowpeas turned 
under. 


If a crop is planted immediately after 
a crop of peas is turned under, there 
tay be poor germination due probably 
to the land being too loose for the seed 
to get enough water or the seed being in 
contact with actively decaying organic 
matter. If planting is delayed two to 
four weeks after turning the crop under 
there will be little danger of injury as 
the land will be firmed in this time and 
the peavines will be largely decayed. Peas 
have been turned under both green and 
cured at Athens, Ga., with good results. 


gaa 


A indications are that egg prices will 
be a little better this coming year 
than during the past twelve months. Feed 
prices will probably be a little higher. 
However, we have learned much about 
the care of poultry during the past year 
and if we practice what we know, should 
have a more profitable poultry flock than 
ever before. J. H. WOOD. 
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Leading Cows on Test 


N THE three cow testing associations 
now in operation in Alabama, the lead- 
ing herd for July was that owned by L, 
C. Young & Son, of Montgomery. This 
herd consists of 86 
cows and the aver- 
age milk production 
per cow for the 
month was 668 
pounds, containing 
29.3 pounds of but- 
terfat. Second on 
the list was the herd 
of 16 cows owned 
by J. Harold Hall, 
Montgomery, with 
an average of 646 pounds of milk, con- 
taining 29.1 pounds of butterfat. 
Robert Jemison, Jr., ‘Birmingham, was 
third. His herd of 28 cows averaged 
631 pounds of milk, containing 29 pounds 
of butterfat. Vernon Moore, of Hale 
County, was fourth with an average of 
618 pounds of milk, containing 28.7 
pounds of butterfat. 
The high individual cow on the “honor 
roll,” which includes those cows on reg- 
ular test and productng at least 40 pounds 
of fat per month, is a nine-year-old Jer- 
sey owned by J. W. Baxter, of Hunts- 
ville. This cow produced during July 
1,241.1 pounds of milk, containing 78.94 
pounds of butterfat. Another Jersey in 
the same herd produced 1,201.2 pounds 
of milk, containing 75.32 pounds of but- 
terfat. Third place from top in butter- 
fat production was earned by a Jersey 
owned by King Pharr, Catherine. She 
produced 1,508 pounds of milk, contain- 
ing 74.79 pounds of butterfat. Although 
she won third place in butterfat produc- 
tion she was first in milk production. 

In announcing these results F. W. 
Burns, livestock specialist, made some 
suggestions regarding management of 
dairy cows just before freshening. He 
advises that each cow be given a rest of 
six to eight weeks previous to freshen- 
ing in order to get her in good physical 
condition. On feeding and management 
just prior to freshening, he said :— 

“Two essentials in reducing the milk 
flow are milking less frequently, and sup- 
plying less feed or less protein in the 
feed. 

“Liberal feeding during the rest period 
before lactation can by no means be con- 
sidered a waste, as feed used then serves 
to build a reserve of nutrients in the 
body, which is drawn upon during the 
next lactation period. A good ration to 
use during this time consists of 200 
pounds of ground corn and 100 pounds 
of ground oats or wheat bran. The cow 
should also have a liberal amount of 
good legume hay and have access to a 
good pasture. 

“One week before time of freshening, 
the cow’s grain ration should be cut one- 
third. Then gradually increase her feed 
until she reaches her regular milk flow.” 


New District Agent 


B it WILSON, for 12 years county 

agent in Covington County, Alabama, 
has been appointed district agent, suc- 
ceeding E. E. Binford, deceased. Mr. 
Wilson will move from Andalusia to 
Auburn as soon as he can release his 
work in Covington County and make 
arrangements to move. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Wilson, Prof. L. N. Duncan said that 
this promotion came to him because of 
his excellent qualifications to serve as 
district agent, and because also of the 
successful way he has handled demon- 
stration work in Covington County. 

Mr. Wilson was reared in Pike County 
where he attended public schools and 
later the Troy Normal School. He 
taught in the rural schools before enter- 
ing the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, where he graduated in agricul- 
ture in the class of 1915. Immediately 
after graduation he was engaged in tick- 








eradication work for a short time, from 


DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


which he went to Covington County 
where he has remained continuously. His 
district consists of one-third of Alabama 
—being the east and southeast portion. 


$5,000 for Baskets 


UST before Christmas, 1926, farm 

women in Clay County, Alabama, be- 
gan selling baskets which they had made 
of pine needles. Mrs. J. E. S. Rudd, home 
demonstration agent, introduced them on 
the market in a big way by taking several 
hundred to Birmingham and there selling 
them before she returned home. 


Her ability as a salesman and her de- 


termination to succeed plus the desire of 
the women to make attractive baskets 
have brought success. To date sales 
have exceeded $5,000; and they are pro- 
ceeding toward the $6,000 mark. 

The sale of these baskets is another 
demonstration of the fact that farm peo- 
ple are eager to make such products if 
they can sell them. 


New County Agents 


IBB and Chilton counties have coun- 
ty agents. Each of these counties 
has been without the services of a train- 
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ed agricultural leader for several years. 

Thomas P. Lee, of Coffee County, and 
an alumnus of Auburn of the class of 
1925, is the new agent in Bibb County. 
He was recommended by R. G. .Arnold, 
district agent, and his appointment jointly 
agreed to by the board of commissioners 
of Bibb County and Mr. Arnold. Since 
graduation at Auburn, Mr. Lee has been 
engaged in farming and in agricultural 
research work. : 


C. E. Stapp is the new county agent in 
Chilton County. He is an experienced 
agent. He began work in Lamar County 
and was transferred to Etowah County. 
He resigned the work in Etowah to man- 
age a farm in Pickens County. He came 
to Chilton County from the farm. 











On the heights of contentment . . . 


MODERN smokers have in Camel 
such tobaccos and blending as were 
never offered in cigarettes before, 
regardless of price. Camels may be 
had everywhere—because they please 
the taste of smokers everywhere. 
Money cannot buy choicer tobaccos 
than you get in this famous cigarette, 
and the blend is so mellow and smooth 
that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose 


to light. 


The producers of Camel, the coun- 3 
try’s largest tobacco organization, 
J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 


© 1927 


known before. 


concentrate all their purchasing and 
manufacturing resources in this one 
brand of cigarettes. Into it goes their 
undivided pride and skill to produce 
such a smoke as the world has never 


The result of Camel’s quality is its 
leadership among cigarettes. Modern 
smokers, won by its choice tobaccos, 
by its ever-dependable taste and fra- 
grance, have awarded it first place. 


You’re invited to modern smoking 


enjoyment. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. 


“Have a Camel!” 


Cc. 
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[ HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, September 19.—Stains on 

mattresses made by bedsprings can 
be treated by covering the spots with a 
thick paste of salt and lemon juice. Let 
it dry well and then 
brush off the solu- 
tion. 

Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 20—Family 
mending day is a 
fine institution. Bring 
out all the disabled 
toys, broken china, 
wobbly furniture 
and backless books. 
Enlist the whole 
family to help. Restore all you can to 
usefulness—then throw or give away the 
rest. 

Wednesday, September 21.—With schools 
Opening the school lunch problem is with 
us again. We shall be delighted to mail 
a few particularly suitable sandwich re- 
cipes to anyone sending a stamped self- 
addressed envelope with the request for 
them. 

Thursday, September 22—When buy- 
ing a new can of paint, do not open it at 
once to stir it, but set it upside down. It 
will have mixed itself and be ready for 
use when opened. 

Friday, September 23.—Biscuit dough 
can be used in making many delicious va- 
riations from plain biscuits. By adding 
grated cheese to flour, a delightful change 
to serve with salads is the result. Roll 
these biscuits thinner and cut smaller 
than the usual biscuits. 

Saturday, September 24.—Very thin 
woolen goods such as wool georgette and 
wool crepe are fashionable and practical 
too for autumn frocks made in simple 
sport styles. 

Sunday, September 25—“If a man ab- 
stain from falsehood, though he practices 
no other virtue, it shall be well with 
him,” is a Hindu saying. 


FARM WOMEN’S EXPERIENCE | 
LETTERS 


My Husband's Most Irritating 


Habit 
(Prize Letter) 
Y HUSBAND’S most irritating 
habit is that he always thinks “there 
is time enough.” 

You have no idea how irritating and 
annoying this is. If we are going to 
church he says, “Don’t hurry—plenty of 
time,” therefore we are always late, and 
miss the text and part of the sermon. 

If we go to a play or the movies, we 
get there when it is almost over. We 
pay the full price, but get about half 
the value. When I ring the dinner bell 
he waits until everything is cold instead 
of céming at once and getting it at its 
best after I have made an effort to have 
things nice for him. 

When he sows grass seed or anything 
of the kind, he waits too late and doesn’t 
get a stand. He does everything that 
the other fellow does but does it too 
late to reap the full reward. 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 











MRS. H. P. 
“My Wife’s Most Annoying Habit 
(Prize Letter) 


Wwett sir, the other day, my wife 
picked up The Progressive Farmer 
and in a minute she looked up and said, 
“Hank, why don’t you get this five dol- 
lars?” 

“Well now, dear, if there is any chance 


* 








The Progressive Farm Woman®% < 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


to get a five spot, I reckon I better get it. 
What is the joke?” 

“No joke at all. They offer $5 for your 
wife’s most annoying habit.” 

“Well, I'll give ’em half a dozen at 
that price,” I said. 

“Now see here, Hank, don’t get too 
smart. They want you to write about it.” 

“If I were to write about your -most 
annoying habit, I’m sure it wouldn’t do 
to print.” For a minute I thought we 
were going to have a*scene of Maggie 
and Jiggs but no war was declared. My 
wife is a mighty good woman. You see 
I had something to do with the choosing 
of my wife. Some men seem to leave 
that all to the other party. So it is very 
hard to pick out a very annoying habit 
of hers. 

You know the saying :— 

“There is so much good in the worst of us, 
And so much bad in the best of us, 
That almost any one of us 
Can find fault with the rest of us.” 

Her most annoying habit is making me 
keep right up with my work when it 
would be so nice #0 go fishing or-squirrel 
hunting. You know that is almost more 
than a man should have to bear. Fish 
might be biting the best on that very 
day, or brother John might get more 
squirrels during the season than I. 

CHAS. A. HENSLEIGH. 








| TEENS AND TWENTIES 


Why I Approve of Modern Cloth- 


ing for Girls 
(First Prize Letter) 
LIKE the freedom and grace of the 
modern girl’s clothes. They seem es- 
pecially designed for the active, energetic 
girl of today who is unwilling to have her 
sphere of action limited. by her clothes. 
The short skirts worn now are much 











more sensible than the hoops, bustles, 
and hobbles that repressed our grand- 
mothers. I like to feel that I am dressed 
for any emergency even though it be 
jumping or climbing. I believe that the 
present styles have encouraged greater 
physical activities and helped to’ make 
the modern girl the healthy creature 
she is. 


Dresses have never been more natural 
and comfortable than at present, and 
their simplicity of line makes it possible 
for any girl who can sew to be well 
dressed. We are learning to make our 
clothes serve us, rather than be a slave 
to them. 

GERTRUDE ALEXANDER. 





THE CHILD'S READING | 


HEN the boy and girl in the home 

pass the “tell-me-a-story” age, 
thought should be given to books for 
them. Their leisure reading, pleasure 
reading, must be done outside of school 
hours, consequently the home is respong 
sible for the type of reading and for the 
formation of reading habits. 








Boys and girls have a limited number 
of years to acquire a knowledge of past 
civilization and to enjoy the masterpieces 
for young and plastic minds. Can ran- 
dom reading be permitted when treasures 
are at hand? The following lists of 
books may be secured from the United 
States Department of Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Reading Course 4—Miscellaneous Reading 
for Boys. 

Reading Course 5—Miscellaneous Reading 
for Girls. : 

Reading Course 26—Sixty Selected Stories 
for Boys and Girls, 

Reading Course 30—Forty Books for Boys 
and Girls. 


These lists are carefully made up, 


sselecting the best and most instructive 


— 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





- 65142 aur 


3149—Flattering and Youthful. — Pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

3131—For the Larger Woman. — Pattern 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
4% inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

3142—Daintily Parisian.—Pattern can be 
obtained in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. The 8-year size requires 2 
yards of 4#-inch material with % 
yard of 3%-inch contrasting. 


878—Novel Idea.—Pattern in sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 40-inch 
material with 1% yards of 32-inch 
contrasting and 2% yards of 3%-inch 
banding. 

417—Truly Practical.—Pattern in sizes %, 
40, 44. Any size requires 2% yards 
of 36-inch material with 9% yards of 
binding. 

2900—For Classroom Wear.—Pattern cuts 
in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of 40-inch 
material. 
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books and stories, and are very helpful 
when one is at a loss as to what to ad- 
vise for reading. 


For the girl or boy who does not have 
the advantages of a public library near 
home, almost every state has a loan li- 
brary either in the extension depart- 
ment of the state university or in con- 
nection with the library commission in 
that state. The only requirement is that 
the person requesting books pay the pos- 
tage each way. 

INEZ A. JORDAN, 

Texas. 





| $500 MORE A YEAR 


Selling Remnants as a Means of 
Getting More Cash 


M* way of making money nets a prof- 
it of $150 to $300 a year. I buy 
dress goods remnants of the right kinds 
according to the season of the year; then 
I plan a sale right in my own home. I get 
a friend to help me, paying her $5 for 
2% days. I send out announcements 
about five days before the sale, something 
like this :— 
ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


To all my friends and customers I take 
great pleasure in announcing an important 
sale of seasonable remnants and dress 
lengths. 

By reason of my connection with a 
large wholesale house of national reputa- 
tion I can offer a wonderful selection of 
attractive fabrics for ladies’ and children’s 
wear. 





You are cordially invited to attend this 
sale in the quiet of my home without ob- 
ligation to buy. It will be a pleasure to 
have you call and receive my personal at- 
tention, I assure you. Cordially yours, 

MRS. M. S. E. 

Sale starts at two thirty. 


These invitations always bring a large 
crowd and I am sold out before I know it. 
From one sale alone I cleared $35. I 
give six sales a year besides selling hats 
bought at wholesale. Handmade’ paper 
flowers and baby rompers I also have to 
sell. 


Everyone who calls, whether she buys 
or not, is served a dainty sandwich and 
something cold to drink in summer and 
something hot in winter. 

I have made many friends as well as 
customers at my sale parties. 

MRS. M. S. E. 

Karnes County, Texas. 





HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER 


Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1. The bridegroom, 
2. “The Home,” by Edgar A. Guest. 
3. Mrs. Vernon Castle. 
. March 17. 

5. Apricots are natives of the plains of 
America. 

6. A depilatory is a cream, a liquid, or a 
wax used to remove superfluous hair. 
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A LETTER FROM MISS NINA 
SIMMONDS 


HEN you read that certain foods 

contain vitamine A or that others 
are rich in vitamine B, do you ever stop 
to think that some one discovered those 
properties by long, patient research and 
experiments? Miss Nina Simmonds, 
associate professor of chemical hygiene 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., has devoted her life to the study 
of foods and nutrition. It would be im- 
possible to say how many people have 
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been saved from needless illness and suf- 
fering because of the fine work she has 
done. In association with Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum she has written several books on 
nutrition including a simple one intended 
especially for the housewife. This is 
called “Food, Nutrition and Health” and 
is intended to help women understand 
the problems of nutrition better, and 
show them how important it is to plan 
satisfactory menus for their families. 

It is a great pleasure to be able to 
pass Miss Simmonds’ delightful letter 
on to the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm Woman. 

Dear Women and Girls of the South: 

I am not very clear as to just what 





MISS NINA ‘SIMMONDS 


combination of circumstances has con- 
tributed to what little success I have had. 
There have been many factors playing a 
part, but I think conscientious hard work 
was perhaps the largest factor. I have 
been with Doctor McCollum for ll 
years, and he is very generous with his 
great fund of knowledge. He has given 
me every opportunity to learn about 
nutrition and bio-chemistry, and I feel 
that I have really had a private tutor 
during these years. Nevertheless, Doc- 
tor McCollum is of such a nature that 
he does not push anyone unless he sees 
that he or she is willing to make an ef- 
fort. 

I feel that making good in my work 
has been my best accomplishment. I 
admit that I have not taken part in a 
great many social activities, because com- 
bining very much, social life with a life 
of research is impossible. I believe I 
think as many other women in profes- 
sional life feel, that perhaps the single 
woman is not deriving as much real hap- 
piness from life as the woman who has 
her husband, home, and children. I of- 
ten wonder whether we do derive the 
real happiness from our chosen field 
which a mother.derives from her family. 
After all I think that even though the 
single woman does have a form of inde- 
pendence which the married woman 
does not have, the greatest profession for 
women is home making. 


With very kindest regards to every 
one of you, Iam _ Yours sincerely, 


NINA SIMMONDS. 








| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents ; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear. It contains embroid- 
ery designs and picture dress-making 
lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
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Farm Sanitation 








Free Booklets on es ror ERIE Stillson Pipe Wrench 


the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It is the 
ERIE STILLSON PIPE WRENCH, It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any. other Stillson Wrench. Has 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for c 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses 
automobile. 
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No 16h Cant or Petry. ERIE STILLSON WRENCH For Only 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 

Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 


THE PROGRESSIVE | FARMER $2): 


Send Order and Remittance to 


_ 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Birmingham, Ala. 
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| THE TRIBE CHIEF SEZ:— | 


EAR Brother Scouts:— 

The official troop scout tests have 
been adopted as the standard for our 
Lone Scout Division. Hereafter, all boys 

= who become 
members will 
progress in their 
scout work as 
Tenderfoot, 
Second Class, 
and First Class 
scouts. All Lone 
Scouts who 
have already 
begun their tests 
in the Seven Degrees will be per- 
mitted to finish their tests by this pro- 
gram. Sagamore Lodge or Seventh De- 
gree scouts have the same rank as First 
Class Scouts. 

When a scout has finished either his 
Seven Degrees or his First Class scout 
tests he is eligible to win &ny or all the 
merit badges which lead to Star, Life, 
and Eagle Scout rank. Under the new 
plans Second Class scouts will be eligible 
for merit badges in a number of subjects. 

We are printing the requirements for 
Tenderfoot and Second Class scouts. 
Watch out for the First Class require- 
ments on our next scout page, followed 
by instructions on how to win merit 
badges and finally the coveted Eagle Scout 
rank. 








Yours for a greater LSA, 


ALEXANDER NUNN, 
Tribe Chief. 





| NEW TEST REQUIREMENTS | 


ee iNG are requirements for 

Tenderfoot and Second Class scouts. 

Requirements for First Class will be 

printed on the next scout page. 
Tenderfoot Scout 

Section 3.—Upon demonstrating to the sat- 
isfaction of his leader his ability to repeat 
the scout oath and the law in full and 
his thorough knowledge of their meaning, 
and upon meeting the following requirements 
the boy formally subscribes to the oath and 
law and is registered as a Tenderfoot Scout, 
and is then entitled to wear the Tenderfoot 
badge and the official uniform of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

1. Know the scout oath and law, motto, 
sign, salute, and significance, of the badge. 

2. Know the composition and history of 
the flag of the United States of America and 
the customary forms of respect due to it. 

3. Tie the “square” knot and any eight of 
the following knots: sheet bend, bowline, fish- 
erman’s, sheepshank, slip, clove hitch, timber 
hitch, two half hitches, Carrick bend, Miller’s 
knot, rope halters, pipe hitch, stevedore, bar- 
rel hitch, girth hitch, binder twine bend, lariat 
loop, hitching tie. 

Second Class Scout 

Section 4.—A Tenderfoot Scout upon meet- 
ing the following requirements to the satis- 
faction of the proper local scout authorities, 
may be enrolled as a Second Class Scout and 
is entitled to wear the second class badge 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

1. At least one month’s service as a Ten- 
derfoot. 

2. Know the general directions for first aid; 
demonstrate treatment, including dressing 
where necessary, for hemorrhage, fainting, 
shock, bruises, injuries in which the skin 
is broken, burns, sprains, and demonstrate 
with the triangle the following bandages: 
head, arm (Sling), hand, foot and ankle band- 
ages, eye and jaw bandages (roller bandages 
may be substitured on arm and ankle); arti- 
ficial respiration. The scout may elect to 
demonstrate any five requirements on animals. 
# 3. Elementary signaling: know the alpha- 
bet of the semaphore code; or general service 
(International Morse) code; or the elementary 
signs of the Indian sign language code. 

4. Track, half a mile in 25 minutes; or, if 
in town, describe satisfactorily the contents 
of one store window out of four observed for 
one minute each. 

5. Go a mile in 12 minutes at scout’s pace— 
about 50 steps running and 50 walking, al- 
ternately, or lay out, measure by the stride 








method and stake a four-acre tract of land. 

6. Use properly knife and hatchet. 

7. Prove ability to build a fire in the open, 
using not more than two matches; care for 
and put it out. 

8. Cook a quarter of a pound of meat and 
two potatoes in the open without any cooking 
utensils. 

9. Earn and deposit at least one dollar in a 
public bank (premiums paid on life insurance 
are accepted, if earned), or earn, own and 
raise some farm animal. 

10. Know the 16 principal points of the com- 
pass. 

11. Demonstrate his practice of at least five 
tules of safety at home, or work, or school, 
or on the street, or road, or farm. 

12. Furnish satisfactory evidence that he 
has put into practice in his daily life the 
principles of the sc~ut oath and law. 


LONE SCOUT SONGS | 


+ 











EWER Lone Scouts will be inter- 

ested to know that two Lone Scout 
songs with music are available in sheet 
music-form. One of these is the march- 
ing song, “Lone Scouts of America,” 
with words by Lone Scout Franklin 
Miller and music by Scott Simm; the 
other is the Lone Scout rally song, with 
directions for motions in concert, with 
words and music by Lone Scout W. K. 
Crisp. This sheet music, containing 
both the songs, is on sale at National 
Headquarters, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, at 25 cents. 





—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


ADULT RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 





| A JOB FOR THE PAINTER 


““Red-head” Is Going South to Get 
His Gray Hat Painted 


HAT’S the way the story has always 

been told to us. The young red- 
headed woodpecker hasn’t a red head at 
all. It’s sort of grayish. So when all 
the summer birds begin their southward 
journey in the fall, our dad used to tell 
us that “red-head” was going to get his 
head painted. However that may be, we 
know he always returns in the spring 
with a brilliant red-cap and collar. 


In some of our Southern States the 
red-headed woodpecker doesn’t move 
from season to season—if it’s warm 
enough he is glad to keep a year-round 
home, but where it gets too cold, he is 
found only during the warmer months. 


If “red-head” eats some of the mutl- 
berries or peaches or pecans about your 





homie, don’t criticise him too severely. 
He does much good. The United States 
Department of Agriculture says that 
“Woodpeckers apparently are the only 
agents which can successfully cope with 
certain insect enemies of the forest, and, 
to some extent, with those of fruit trees 
also. For this reason, if for no other, 
they should be protected in every possible 
way.” 

P. S. Do you know what the color of 
the eggs of all our woodpeckers is? 





| THE TWO BOOSTER TITLES | 


ONE Scouts may secure the two 
booster titles of Lone Scout Organ- 
izer and Lone Scout Booster by securing 
new members or magazine subscriptions. 
To win the title of LSO, or Lone 
Scout Organizer, a Lone 
Scout must earn ten boost- 
ing points. Each new mem- 
ber secured counts as one 
boosting point. The organ- 
izing of a tribe of five mem- 
bers secures tem points—five points for 
the five new members secured and five 
additional points for organizing the tribe. 
To win the title LSB, or Lone Scout 
Booster, a Lone Scout must earn twenty 
boosting points, that is, ten points after 
the title of LSO, or Lone Scout Organ- 
izer, has been won. The LSB title is 
won in the same way as the LSO title, 
outlined above. With the booster title 
is also awarded the booster gold medal. 
The medal is presented to each Lone 
Scout Booster free of cost. 


In addition to credit points for secur- 
ing new members, Lone Scouts may also 
win booster credit points by securing the 
following subscriptions :— 

1, For securing a subscription for Boys’ 
Life for one year, eight booster credit points 
will be awarded. 

2. For securing a subscription for The Lone 
Scout for one year, from other boys who are 
not Lone Scouts, a booster credit of two 
points will be awarded for each subscription 
of 50 cents; 10 points will be awarded for five 
subscriptions; 20 points will be awarded for 
10 subscriptions. 

3. For securing subscriptions to farm jour- 
nals coéperating with Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, booster credit points will be awarded on 
the basis of two credits for each 50-cent sub- 
scription. 

4. Alsap booster credits will be awarded for 
securing one year subscriptions for a char- 
tered amateur publication on the basis of 
orie credit for each 25 cent subscription. 


|OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL | 


F YOU want to correspond with 

brother scouts, send in your name and 
address and the things in which you are 
interested. 

Julian Booker, Ralls, Texas. 

Robert E. Freeman, Houston, Miss, Rt. 3. 

Jesse Swor, Rt. 6, Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
(Has recently re-registered.) 

Harvey McGalliard, LS3, Sylacauga, Ala., 
Rt. 3, Box 55. (Especially wants to hear from 
scouts who attended Birmingham rally.) 

Albert L. Phelps, LS2, Supply, N. C. 

Oliver Wright, Rt. 2, Celeste, Texas. (Do 
a good turn by writing him. He has been 
sick with typhoid fever.) 


WILLIE WILLIS | 


By R. QUILLEN—ovvright, 1927, by | 

















Publishers syndicate 











“T don’t set next to the Kiley boy now, 
but I did at first an’ that’s how come my 
head is clipped.” 

“You don’t have to know your spellin’ 
very good if you tell the teacher her new 
dress is awful purty.” 






The Progressive Farmer 





| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 





The Danger of Malaria—It’s More 
Serious Than We Think 


ALARIA is a disease that has been 

talked about and written about for 
ages. The reason the prevention of 
malaria has not been taken more seri- 
ously by the masses 
of the people is that 
malaria is not so 
deadly or spectacu- 
lar as some other 
diseases but rather 
a chronic disease 
tending to disability 
rather than early 
: death. 
DR. REGISTER We know that 
each malarial parasite destroys a red 
blood corpuscle. If this were kept up 
for any length of time, death would be 
inevitable and speedy. Malaria plays with 
its victim not unlike the cat playing 
with the mouse—freeing its victim at 
regular intervals, then grasping with a 
stronger hold, until finally the end comes. 

Immunity.—There is a certain de- 
gree of immunity established in each indi- 
vidual infected by malaria. But in estab- 
lishing this immunity, the individual is 
weakened, is weakened mentally and phy- 
sically. The whole impress of malarial 
infection is stamped on each community 
where malaria exists. The loss by 
malaria is not as great in deaths as in 
general weakness, inertia, and lassitudes 
of the persons who.are infected with 
malaria. 

A Bit of History—Some historians 
give malaria as one of the great and 
moving factors in the fall of Rome. The 
Romans became highly infected with 
malaria, which sapped their moral fiber 
and physical and mental energy. Of 
course malaria was not the only cause of 
the fall of the Roman Empire, but there 
is no doubt that it played a great 
part. The marshes around Rome today 
are malarial, mosquito-breeding hotbeds. 


An Economic Handicap. — Anyone 
who has traveled through a malarial sec- 
tion will not fail to notice the listless at- 
titude of a great many of the people, 
even though they live on the richest 
lands in the United States. They simply 
eke out a bare living. If malaria were 
stamped out, or even controlled—and 
control is easy and not expensive—the 
malarial portions of our Southern States 
would become the wealthiest and greatest 
farming country in the United States. 
And the less malaria, the better farming 
—a complete cycle. Drainage plays an 
important part in better farming and 
also in eradicating malaria. 

Cause and Cure.—It is strange that 
at this good day and hour, when everybody 
knows so much about everything, there 
are thousands of people in the South 
who do not know or do not believe that 
mosquitoes and only: mosquitoes transmit 
malaria, and that quinine properly ad- 
ministered is a specific cure for this dis- 
ease. - The writer of this article with his 
family lived for a number of years, both 
summer and winter, on a river in a 
malarial section and lived in perfect 
health, notwithstanding mosquitoes were 
as thick as could well be. Everyone in 
that section took more or less quinine al- 
most daily and every home was thor- 
oughly screened, not only windows and 
doors, but porches and tops of chimneys 
as well. Those who came down with 
malaria, as an extra precaution had their 
beds protected by mosquito netting to 
keep mosquitoes from biting the sick and 
thus transmitting malaria to the well. 
By these precautions, a community of 400 
to 500 souls lived practically free from 
malaria. This can be done anywhere at 
a small expense. 
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The Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 


» September 17, 1927 ° 


| THE COTTON SITUATION 


OTTON trade statistics continue to 


reflect an active demand. Spot sales 

at Liverpool have been large, probably 
reflecting the alarm of British spinners 
at the outlook for a 
small crop. Clear- 
ances for the crop 
year to date have 
been larger than in 
the same period last 
year, which was a 
record year. World's 
spinners’ takings in 
the week ending 
September 2 were 
smaller than in the 
same week a year previous for the first 
time in a number of months. With a 
much smaller crop of course, it is inevit- 
able that spinners’ takings must gradu- 
ally fall behind those of 1926, The larg- 
est report of the Fall River cloth mar- 
ket shows a decided falling off in 
demand from the high point late in 
August when sales were the larg- 
est at that season in recent years. 
The course of the market will hinge 
largely on the character of the cropnews. 
Current prices already discount a moder- 
ate crop. A further advance will require 
reports of further deterioration, but with 
weevil so widespread, it is highly probable 
that the damage will occur. Of course, 
advances from this time on may not be 
as easily made as before, owing to the 
pressure from spot cotton as growers 
pick and sell the crop. Also, the tendency 
of the cloth market to lag behind may 
make spinners more reluctant to follow 
advances than when prices were four or 


five cents lower. GILBERT GUSLER. 


| THE NEWSPAPERS SAY— 


N COBB County rural sections the 
sentiment for school consolidation is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Farmers 
who’-are on one of the 12 school bus 
routes of the county that carry their 
children, free, to and from a high-class 
school are enthusiastic over the service 
and are spreading the good news to their 
friends and neighbors in other rural sec- 
tions. More consolidations in Cobb 
County are bound to come soon.—The 
Marietta (Ga.) Journal. 
* * * 











GILBERT GUSLER 








Butts County ought to continue the soil 
improvement campaign started a few 
years ago. This has been worth many 
thousands of dollars in fertile acres, 
larger yields, and more profits. The 
sowing of vetch, clover, rye, wheat, oats, 
and barley ought to be generally prac- 
ticed on the farms throughout this sec- 
tion. Alfalfa is also a crop that will 
come in for consideration here this sea- 
son. Butts County is known all over the 
state for its work in soil improvement. 
—The Jackson (Ga.) Progress Argus. 

, * * * 


Of special interest just at this time 
when dairying for this section is being 
talked, are some figures which were pre- 
pared a short time ago and given upon 
the occasion of the regional agricultural 
conference at Montgomery under the 
auspices of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. They deal with the use 
of money borrowed on Alabama farms 
for production purposes. 

The amount used for feed in various 
sections of the state ranges from 9 per 
cent in South Alabama to 27 per cent in 
the black belt; that section buying more 
feed than any other section of the state 
if those figures may be taken as a guide. 
North Alabama uses about 20 per cent 
of its production loan money for feed, 
and East-Central Alabama about 14 per 
cent. “We feel that feed is one item for 
which most of our farmers should not 
have to borrow money,” Mr. J. D. Pope 
of Auburn told the conference. Cer- 
tainly if a section is to make money in 
the dairying business, the matter of feed 
bills is one of important consideration.— 
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Still Higher Quality— 
Yet Lower Prices 


You need only to glance at Chrysler’s latest prod- 
uct—the new “52” —and at its astonishingly low 
prices—to realize that again Chrysler Standardized 
Quality has yielded more to the buyer than money 
has ever been able to buy before. 


Examine and note the full size and roominess of 
its staunch, handsome body of wood and steel. 
Enjoy its ample seating capacity for adult passen- 
gers. Delight your eye with its grace and trim- 
ness of appearance, its luxury of appointment. 


Here are flowing lines, beautiful hardware, luxu- 
rious mohair upholstery and every refinement 
of detail—combined in a car you will be proud 


to own. 


We are eager that br ride in it. We want you to 
see how easily and smoothly it gives you 52 un- 
varying miles and more per hour. Enjoy the snap 
of its pick-up, 5 to 25 miles per hour in 8 seconds. 
See how smoothly it out-performs all others with 
which you may contrast it. 


After such a thorough test we are sure you will 
agree that, at such low prices, these Chrysler 
“52” advantages are obviously outstanding over 
all competition. 














TO*875S £.0.8. DETROIT. 


-52 miles per hour 

~5t25 miles in 8 seconds 

~Fall-sized Bodies for 
adult passengers 


New Chrysler "‘Red-Head” Now 
Available for New “52” 


The new Chrysler ““Red-Head” en- 
gine, iving extra s ick-up and 
ill-climbing ability, is designed to 
take full advantage of high-com- 
pression It is now standard in 
the Roadsters of the new 
“52” and is available for all other 
“52” body at slight extra cost. 
Any Chrysler dealer will gladly give 
you full particulars and an impres- 
sive demonstration of the “Red- 
Head” engine advantages. 





NEW CHRYSLER “52” PRICES— ; 2-door Sedan ; Roadster 
(with rumble seat) $725; 4-door Sedan oy Luxe Sedan + All prices 
f- 0. b. Detroit, to current Federal excise tax. sler are in position 


to extend the convenience of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 








Men Wanted 
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YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 








negroes taken. Tite at 
College, De Tenn, 





ville Auto . 33 Nashville, 
re Shis Suit? 

f s 
Show it to your friends and 
neighbors as a sample of our 
fine quality, hand-tailored 
All-Wool Suits, guaranteed 
values at amazing low price 

of $23.50, take their orders, 


ak handsome profit for your- 
oof and send orders to us. 


Agents Making 
BIG MONEY 


$3.00 to $5.00 an hour in spare 
) ine $75 — Lote Le for 
: ull time. Wesup andsome 

Swatch Line Outfit, large size po am and all 
lateststylesin elegant Leather Case. Positively 
finest selling outfit ever furnished salesmen. Write 
for yours gt once, pick out your suit and get started 
ing the Big Money right away. Address De: 


Dt. 434 
JAMES OLIVER, Inc. 
848 W. Adams Street Chicago 
Write name and address below and mail at once. 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 














Yours, Absolutely Free 


SEN D NO MONEY. 
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CORPORATION 
102 Port Watson St. Cortland, N. Y 





Patented 
3, 1919 
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+ SOYBEAN HARVESTER ametica 
THEY ALL SAY IT— 
OUR. SALES HAVE PROVED IT! 


From the Smallest to the Largest Manufac- 
tarer of SOYBEAN HARVESTERS in 3 Years 


“SCOTT ONE MAN HARVESTER 
Write for Circular 
THE SCOTT SALES CO., Elizabeth City, N.C. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE (& 


BROWN FAMILY—” 


By John Fran- [(@) 
cis Case 


= 





The Mysterious Barred Room 


HRILLING to the call of adventure 

and not desiring to give his parents 
additional cause for worry, Hal Brown 
had confided only to Beth what he had 
found in the secret 
passageway leading 
from the Lone Oak 
home basement. In 
Beth’s hand lay a 
golden coin, tarnish- 
ed with age, stamped 
with a seal unknown 
to either girl or boy. 
“It’s a real Spanish 
whispered 





™ coin,” 
: Beth, “hundreds of 
—, years old! Who 
knows, Hal, the old Captain's treasure 


may be hidden right here in this house ?” 


“Yes, or this coin may only be a pocket 
piece someone has dropped!” answered 
Fal. “But something was carried through 
that tunnel and if anything was left in 
this house they'll be back after it. I’m 
going to build up that basement wall and 
put a strong padlock on the inside door. 
Maybe Black Neb still is in the neighbor- 
hood. I'll bet Jack Miller could tell us 
a lot if he would.” 


“He'll tell before he’d let any harm 
come to us,” replied Beth with convic- 
tion. “But there’s no time now to be 
hunting treasure. I’m sure the rooms 
above haven’t been cleaned for ages. The 
old Captain certainly must have been fond 
of dirt. Keep the coin safe, Hal, and 
we'll ask Juanita something about its 
history. She’s Spanish, you know.” 


“Not on your life!” said Hal emphatic- 
ally. “Some way, Sis, I’ve a hunch that 
these foreign folks are mixed up in the 
deal. Just a ‘hunch’ but lIet’s hoe our 
own row and tell nobody. Mum’s the 
word. And now let’s get after that 
cleaning job.” 


Dust covered floors and loosened paper 
hanging from walls and ceilings made 
Mother Brown exclaim bitterly over neg- 
lect of the former inhabitants. But the 
rooms were spacious, the view of dis‘ ant 
mountains beautiful. Soap, water and 
new papering soon would bring trans- 
formation. As Mother Brown and Beth 
worked busily Hal set about removing 
steel bars from windows. “Looks like a 
prison,” observed Mary as she watched 
Hal at work. “S’pose anyone ever was 
shut in here, Mom?” 


Mother Brown had come outdoors to 
note effect with the bars removed. Soon 
the old home would be an ordinary big 
farm house. “I don’t think so, dear,” she 
replied to Mary’s question. “Anyway, we 
have no reason to shut anyone in or bar 
anyone out. But there’s a locked door 
leading to a little room, Hal, that we 
want to clean. Please come and open 





“Comin’, Mom,” answered Hal cheer- 
ily and soon he was at work on the locked 
door. When finally it swumg open a 
strange spectacle was presented which 
brought a yell from Hal's lips.- Soon all 
the family was gathered to peer curiously 
at am inner steel-barred door and peering 
through the bars it could be seen that 
the walls were steel lined and back in one 
corner, its door swung open, was an im- 
mense safe built into the wall. ‘More 
mystery, dad,” cried Hal. “Here’s a 
place where Sis can keep her diamonds, 
Mom the family plate and you old Moll’s 
prize colt. Now, how are we going to 
open this blamed steel door? No key in 
the lot that will fit this lock?” 


“No hurry, son,” advised Father Brown. 
“We don’t need the room and I'll find 
out from Mr. Boggs if he knew anything 
about it or had any key. After all it’s no 
more to be wondered at than barred win- 
dows, a tree watch tower or a mysteri- 
ous concealed tunnel. Let’s go on with 
the work.” 


The children clamored that the barred 
door be opened but Mother Brown stood 
silently, an unknown fear gripping her 
heart. Did something sinister and dan- 
gerous still menace this strange house of 
mystery? Or, as their Spanish neighbor 
had suggested, had the old Captain been 
merely an insane man driven to madness 
by recollection of some tragedy in his 
life? Were they to be happy occupants 
of the house of the Lone Oak or would 
that shadowy something which had made 
it a place accursed and shunned wreck 
their lives? Only the future held an- 
swer. A cloud passing over the sun left 
the room in shadows and Hal hastened 
outdoors to resume his interrupted work. 


(Continued next week) 








WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


CLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 

Friday, September 16—The Restored Wor- 
ship, Ezek. 46:1-15. 

Saturday, September 17.—The Healing Wa- 
ters, Ezek. 47:1-12. 





Sunday, September 18.—Daniel’s Purpose, 
Dan. 1. 
Monday, September 19.—Nebuchadnezzar’s 


Confession, Dan. 4:1-6 and 24-37. 

Tuesday, September 20.—Daniel’s Deliver- 
ance, Dan. 6. 

Wednesday, September 21.—Daniel’s Prayer, 
Dan. 9:1-23. 

Thursday, September 22.—The Trouble and 
the End, Dan. 2 

Friday, September 23.—Stubborn Pride, Ho- 
sea 7. 

Saturday, September 24.—Call to Repentance, 
Hosea 14, 

Memory Verses: Ezek. 46:15; 47:12; Dan. 1:8; 
4:37; 6:22; 9:23; 12:13; Hos. 7:10; 14:1. 

(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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SS 
MYSTERY IN THE OFFING. WHAT IS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
STRANGE SPANISH COIN ‘HAL SHOWED BETH? 


The Progressive Farmer 


Send No Money 








Buy Direct—Save Money 


eatest Pants ofterin ever made by any poms, 
Ten Points: of heavy weight wool 
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Book Tells 
How 


(‘raising i ¢ chick 






raising is the big 
sponey business 
5 


today! Itis getting 


revious experience needed. 
y to have a payin; ng business first year. 
Equipment soon paid for. Then.all profits clear. 


Chicks in Demand—ir 


commercial hatcheries are gettin: 
orders for chicks than they can fil "This 
. healthy chicks is ra: 

hatcheries are mak- 
ing $5,000 — $10,000 and even more in a 
single season. Now is the te get 
your share of the profits. 


The Queen Mammoth 
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BULL CLUB IN CLARKE 
COUNTY, GEORGIA ~ 


a sane cons Alberta’s Fairy, A. 
J. C. C. No. 182782, has been leased 
by a group of Clarke County Jersey 
breeders for 12 months in order to pro- 
vide themselves with the services of a 
high-class, proved bull. The forward- 
looking men who have been working on 
this project came to realize that no 
longer could they afford to use just reg- 
istered bulls, but in order to continue to 
improve the production and type of their 
already good cows they must use care- 
fully selected registered sires. 

It is gratifying that the committee 
that was charged with the responsibility 
for selecting the bull was able to find 
what they wanted here in Georgia at the 
farm of Henry Odum, Covington. Mr. 
Odum is a skilled breeder and because 
he recognized the value of the above ani- 
mal, he consented to lease him for a 
limited period and continue to own him. 

Lynnewood’s Alberta’s Fairy was sired 
by Gamboge Raleigh’s King 124241, an 
outstanding son of the world famous 
Jersey sire, Imported Oxford You'll Do. 
This family for many years has made 
records both at the pail and in the show 
ring. The dam of the bull is Guard’s 
Alberta 215567, with a Register of Merit 








record of 6,870 pounds of milk and 379.27 
pounds of butter in 274 days. This test 
was made when she was barely three 
years old. 

Bred at Lynnewood Farm, Ogontz, | 
Pa., he was purchased as a calf and / 
raised in Newton County. He is now | 
over seven years old, weighs over 1,300 | 
pounds, and is a sure breeder. He is of | 
broken color, and sires calves with won- | 
derful type. One of his daughters, as a | 
two-year-old, topped the Newton County | 
sale last November at $405 and was pur- 
chased by the Barnesville A. and M. 
School for their herd. Mr. J. H. McGee 
of Lawrenceville has another wonderful | 
daughter of this bull. 

Tried bulls that have proved their 
value are needed in every county and 
there is no quicker or more sure way to 
build a dairy industry in the South and 
base it on a “profitable production” basis | 
than by looking after the sires that will | 


get our next crop of heifers. 


FRANK W. FITCH, 
Dairy Specialist, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture. 





| SAVE CRANKCASE OIL | | 


ROF. M. L. Nichols, agricultural en- 
gineer, Auburn, says that oil from the 
crank case of the automobile or tractor 
is too yaluable to discard. It may be used 
for lubricating almost all farm machines. 
As oil is used in a crank case it be- 
comes diluted with fuel oil that escapes 
past the piston, and it may collect a cer- 
tain amount of fine metal particles and 
Pieces of carbon. It is then necessary to 
femove it from the engine, but if it is al- 
lowed to stand in an open metal con- 
tainer much of the. fuel oil evaporates 
and the solid material settles to the bot- 
tom. In this way the lubricating quali- 
ties of oil are restored except that it us- 
ually remains too thin for engine use. It 
is an excellent oil for farm machines or 
wherever a squirt can is used. 


If the top oil is poured off, a heavy 
residue remains. This may be put into a 
convenient container and applied with an 
old paint brush to the scouring surfaces 
of the field implements. 

Any lubricating oil may be used to 
some extent for insect control. A small 
amount applied to the surface of ponds 
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“STANDARD motor oil F 
a quality oil for Forp cars! 


7. 


Papen MOTOR OILF “Standard” Motor oil F 
is, first of all, a highly also has the other quality so 
efficient lubricant. It is light necessary for Fords. It keeps 
enough to splash readily. ‘transmission bands soft and 


to protect moving parts’ is always available—at ser- 
against destructive friction. vice stations and dealers. 


STANDARD Oi: COMPANY 


“STANDARD” 
MOTOR OIL F’.. 
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Grind Your Qwn Meal 
a Pe pes that toll—have good 
C7 meal for your own table 
a and make big money grinding for 
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. your section will be yours with an 
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American Corn Mill & 
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There is good money in handling corn in the 
shuck, 


JOLIET CORN SHUCKERS AND SHELLERS 

stationary or portable, four sizes, are most 

efficient, highest grade shuck sheller built. 
Ask for literature and prices. 
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technical knowledge has produced in 
WoRTH and THOROUGHBRED Hats, 
an article with a distinct appeal. 
They are made from long selected 
hare’s-fur, felted and finished to with- 
stand more than ordinary use. Ask 
your dealer for the new Fall Styles. 


MADE BY ! 


HHARRIS-POLK HAT Co. 


SAINT LOUIS. U.S.A. 


Constant effort backed by expert | 














or pools of water will prevent mosquito 
ing. It also kills chicken mites 

When applied to roost poles, inside houses, 

ete. P. O. DAVIS. 
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e ‘ \ Look At Your Hat— 
fA everyone else does! 






Price 
$5.00 and Up 
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ma NGB department : for four weeks i AE RP AR. cost. 
|Farmers Exchange— | 
State plainly Georgia-Alabama..{| 100,000 | Ga, Ala, and Fila........ —e— 
what editions you | Gcrolinas-1 os-Wieginis.. N. C., 8. C., and Vee | § cents per word 
wish use. ssissippi ih iss., ‘enn., y cents per wor 
ih a a Whole South...........--.- 27 cents per word 
Address Advertising eg pe po Birmingham, Ala. 











Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 
cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 





ALABAMA 





CENTRAL The home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA 6strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 








Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage and Collard 
plants now ready. P id: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75. "Collect, $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc., 
Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage Plants. —Large, well rooted, leading vari- 
eties: 500, 1,000, “i 50, le. Expressed, 
dollar thousand. ‘Silversk sets, $3 bushel. 


lywood Farms, Pavo, 4 
10 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Special: 
45e; " 1 ; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, 
$7.50, cash. Prompt shipments, full count guaran- 
teed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va. 
Fall and winter Cabbage and Collard oe vari- 
eties: Wakefields, Succession, Drumhead Dutch, 








Georgia Cabbage Collard. Price: $1, 1.000 
plants shipped promptly. Sand Mountain Plant Co., 
Mentone, Ala. 





STRAWBERRY 


Strawberry Plants.—Get prices and illustrations on 
purebred plants. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn. 

















Strawberry plants > 4 Po i. £ 
ears bh 8 u y uU a, 
a a vinta om 
; close to 0018, 
and Baptist. 280 acres, 160 acres, 260 and 240 acres. Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klondyke, Mission- 
Nearest to town 4 miles and yo about 6 miles: on ‘aty. Excelsior, 10 million ready for October and No- 
roads. Prices reasonable. Mrs. Dora Jones, vember delivery. $2.50 per 1,000, cash with order. 
1, Billingsley, Ala. a ee vr guaranteed. W. H. Ni 
a! nob, > 
ARKANSAS 





Northeast emg wok -” calling you to diversify farm- 





ing. Corn, hay, whe fruit, cotton, livestock, Hard- 
wood company selling” ‘finest = a tad terms. The 
Vail-Donaldson Co., Jones! 

FLORIDA 





40-acre stream-side farm, only $1,000 with neat 
bungalow. ——, ea ay wl Gomes: 4 rooms and 
porch; good water; only f eps shores of lake and 
mile BR.R. duet and village; hat dark loamy tillage 
fenced, balance pine and hardwood; bearing oranges, 
peaches, pears; yard beautified with od and other 
flowers. Called away by business; $1,000, half cash 





takes it for early sale. Harvey T. Phinney, Strout 
spac. 422 N. 2nd St., Mulholland Park, Palatka, 
a. 
GEORGIA 





Farm for sale, near Cartersville. Ga. 300 acres or 
Mrs, Thos. Lumpk Carters - 


ean be divided. Write 
ville, Ga. 


| PLANTS | 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO 








NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 

Pecans, Betsumas, nh - Pears, Peaches, Ap- 
ples, Grapes, Figs, Evergr Roses. McKay Nur- 
series, Lucedale, 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices night. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Select budded Pecan Trees in Stuart, Success, 
Schley, Nelson and Moneymaker. Write for folder. 
rue peneenente, Herlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 

art, a. 


Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
permanent, profitable investment. Write for our free 
catalog. ‘gest growers the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamenta! . evergreens. 
See our catalogue before you buy. Bolling Farms 
Nurseries, Bolling, Ala. 


Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. 
per 100 and up. 
planters 
pears, cherries, grapes, . 
or tal trees, vines and sh 























Apple Trees, $7.50 


Free catalog in 





50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collet 4 es $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co., Va. 

Plants.—Cabbage: $1, Tae eine i beees 
onions $1. 25; Collards $1.’ Quitman Potato Co., Quit- 
man, 


Cabbage and Collard plants for fall setting: 200, 
60c; 500, add 1,000, $2; postpaid. Lewiston Farm, 
Lewiston, Ga. 











esh Cabbage and Gollard plants, postpaid: 500, $1; 
$1.75. “‘Satisfaction not excuses.” Interstate 

Plant Co., em Ga. 
grown Cotboes and Collard plants. 
= 300, “sf: 1,000, $1.90; collect: 1,000, $1; 
. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Cabbage plants ready. Wakefields oy Flat Dutch. 
Plant now for good fall cabbage. 7T5c; 1,000, 





-5,000, $4.50. 











$1.25; over 5,000 at $1. American Plant Co. Alma, 
Georgia. 

C.o.d.—*“‘Plants, not promises.’ Cabbage, Collard, 
Tomato, Onions: 500, 75c; 1,000, apt 5,000, $5. 
Sexton Co., , Ga.; Valleyhead, Ala.; Valdosta, 

a. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: 
Prepaid. Exp pressed f.0.b, 7. At thousand. ‘Fine 
plants, le Plant Co., Way- 























woFf/2 Front F aaliiaies 


Nuts and bolts furnished. Easily installed. 
Delivered Price, 75c Each 
Dealers—write for quantity price. 

A. R..G. AUXILIARY SPRING COMPANY 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


It costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fly wheel 
makes it the easiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send for 
prices and booklet. 


Implement & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 4 Chattanooga, Tenn. 














colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Bor 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


& SEEDS 


ALFALFA 


Buchanan’s Alfalfa Seed.—The only forage crop 
properly planted that will improve your land and 
furnish three to five crops each year for many years 














MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


For Sale.—Southern grown Abruzzi Rye, $1.85; 
Mountain $1.65; Western eee 9 w aoe: 
Bancroft 5c; jiisstings. Appler 70c. Rowland 
Co., Athens, G 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Accredited chick, 6c up. World’s best laying strains. 
12 varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 1742, 
Clinton, Mo. 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK BUYERS SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTER 
Write for our free catalog and instructive 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, areenee: Missouri 


Mathis. Quality Chicks.—Heavy 
breeds. $5.40 hundred up. Catalog te free. 
Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Woodlawn Baby Chicks. Thousands weekly. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, $11; White Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas, $14; heavy breeds, mixed, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $9; light breeds, mixed, 
$8 per hundred. Add le per chick for shipments in 
less than 100 lots. We pay parcel post charges a 
guarantee 100% live delivery. Our chicks are large 
and healthy, from purebred stock, and every chick is 
selected for size and vigor before shipping. Order 
direct from this list, so that your order will reach 
us in time for our next hatch. Woodlawn Hatcheries, 
Box 45, Atlanta, Ga. 























Leading 
Mathis 





The Progressive Farmer 


Collar Plate stamped with name, 


K 
Aig Ke Alvin Allen, Stamping Service, 


address, 25c; Fob 
Ethel, Miss. 


| ___ MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 7 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES AND TUBES 
Save % on Your Tire Bill 











30x3 Akro and other oan... Shy - as Fe 1. 

30x3% Akro and other hye ts 
29x4.40 Akro and other aa: He Se: Tubes 1.35 
30x3% Volo Casings .......... 5.00; Tubes 1,26 
30x3% Volo Casings .......... 5.00: Tubes 1.20 
30x3% Princess Casings ...... 5.25; Tubes 1.20 
29x4.40 Princess Casings ...... 6.95; Tubes 1.35 

30x3% Mason and other guaran- 
MEE sencccescccscess 95; Tubes 1.55 

29x4.40 Mason and other guar- 
GN - aunese Svetede 8.75; Tubes 1.95 

—_ 95 Mason and = 
GE. ctxvcets acess 11.55; Tubes 2.45 
All New Fresh’ Stock. Order today Parcel Post 


or 5 on arrival. 
GOFF ME CANTILE COMPANY 
(Inc. $50,000) Enterprise, Alabama 


BEAN HARVESTER 








cone wore to know that we manufacture the 
Le in the nF. Pas $100. 
Hardy & Nencem, Inc., LaGrange, N 





Our sales prove that we manufacture the best Soy- 
bean panty made. More Scott Harvesters sold 
than other make. — $100 and up. Write 
for a Hany Scott Sales , Elizabeth City, N. C. 




















ge —_ Prices.—Sullivan quality state @eredited Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
chicks. 10@: Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $25 with bundle tying att Free catalog 
$10; Fa. . 100% ‘alive, prepaid. Quality showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Farms, Box | 160, Wellsville, Mo. Kansas. 
BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 HONEY 
Hatched every day in the year. Rhode ~ a ss Sa a oodnces, A oe One 


Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
$12.00 per 100; $55.00 for 500. White Wyan- 
dottes, $13.00 per 100; $60.00 for 500. Full 
count delivered. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 

Florida Office: 

220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 

Phone ee Jacksonville, Fla. 


NDSTROM’S 
FALL CHICK SALE 

Now booking orders at exceptional prices 
on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 
condition, and we guararttee 100% live de- 
tives of the same ne: raised QUALITY- 

ITAL ITY BRED CHICKS as we produce 
pL nn the sprin Prompt shipments. 
Write now for FREE CATAL OG. Lind- 
strom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box 101, 
Clinton, Mo. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


7 and 8 months old Jersey Black Giant cockerels, 
, Marcy strain; extra large, $2. ‘s. Oscar 
MeGough, Lilly, Ga. 


LEGHORNS 


20 weeks old, Tancred White Leghorn 
Peach Poul- 

















Fall layers, 
pullets; trapnested. Reasonable prices. 
try Comvany, Fort Valley, Ga. 

White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
on wonderful money- ng Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


WYANDOTTES 


White ae cockerels (Fishel’s direct), 
each. Mrs. A. Bonner, Oak Hill, Ala. 


Jersild’s Invincible strain White Wyandottes; bred 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. Write for free 
catalog. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. 











$2.50 








KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak Finishing wr’ . —Films developed free; 
prints, 3c to 5c. White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prin 
3c to Se. Bromberg & Co., = a = 
Birmingham, Ala. 











rion 
Pee commercial bg h ? 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Baright St. a em 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburn 


a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, san “coil Bide, 
Washington. D. C Honorable methods. 











SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan's Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25, postpaid. Buch- 
anan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


—Write for — les and prices. 











Homespun Tobacco. 











Troutt & Son, Dept. F-3, Hickory, 

Tobacco, postpaid. Best long + % leaf chewing, 5 
pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. guns Se pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, 

af To eo 

rr 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, T5c; 10 
$i. 25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
31; oe. “a1 TS 75. Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco.—Postpaid; guaranteed. Best mellow, juicy, 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.40; 10, $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 





Beet Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. WR with ten pounds 


._ 0. D. Collier Pool, . 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 





PEA FOWL 
Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 


|. LIVESTOCK 























TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Misa, - 


Co OR SITUATION WANTED | 


anted.—Good farm hand; single man preferred. 
v. “s Davis, Midway, Fia. 
Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
you | ae government position. Write 














help 
him 








without reseeding. Write for information. Buchan- BERKSHIRES 
an’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
CLOVER ann Berkshires. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 

Winter legume and pasture seed specialists. Valu- Oc- Rs 

able booklet free. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. Ea = — . oh ht : Wayeid 
: ter urocs.—Boars, gilts, pigs. a e 
We guarantee a perfect stand. Free booklet. Sim- ore ge 

ply address Originators Barly Southern Bur Clover, e _ tk. 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 





COTTON 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton.—Get facts direct from orig- 
inator. Genuine seed. Write quick. Vandiver Seed 


Co., 








OATS 


Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats, bushel $1.25; 4 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Rust Proof 95c. Free from 








Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 

T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Durocs.—All ages and sex; cholera im- 
W. 8. Latta, Somer- 





Registered 
mune. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





ville, Tenn. 

Registered, cholera immune Duroc pigs, sixty to 
ninety pounds, either sex, $15 each; two for twenty-five. 
A'so a few brood sows, Theo. Hurt, Jr., Marion, 


Ala. 








Johnson grass, wild onion and coco grass. uchan- ~ ESSEX 
an‘s,_ Memphis, Tenn. Essex pigs, registered, 2 months old, $10.50 each; 
PEAS $20 a pair. J. W. McLean, Clio, Ala. 





Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas, the new winter 








POLAND-CHINAS © 
























































pais, tenn. have them. Write Buchanan's, Mem- “Si otted Poland Chinas; English Bull pups; Turf 
ates AEF na oan ee. 3 RES ON —_.. ‘Oats, Fulghum Oats, and Black Western Rye. W. D. 
RAPE Wilbanks, Raml burst, Ga. 

Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—The best winter Guaranteed’ Big Type Poland China pigs, sixty to 
greens for poultry and young stock. 5 i ‘$1; eighty pounds, fifteen dollars. Pedigree furnished. 
10 pounds $1.75, i ch ’s. Prairie Stock Farms, on, Texas 
—. GUERNSEYS 

RYE on yoy . high Dew a - 

Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, sound, clean, guaranteed ay Rose and from producing dams. C. 
true to name; §2 bushel. HB & Olin J. Salley. MeCall,” Bennettavile, 8. 

Salley, 8. C. aaEVE 

Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye. ane. ~ best * winter For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifers; Noble 
grazing. a= $2.25; Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. and Raleigh breeding, J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 
—_— oe Jerseys of high progucing blood and performance. 

~ SPINACH Calves, resistered, from ce the dems; Feagon- 
Ewell lersey came to Ten- 
Buchanan’s Curled Savoy Spinach.—1l pound 50c; 
5_pounds $2; postpaid. Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 3essee.””_ Spring Hill, 
TURNIPS TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
> Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Young pene, 
Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnip; 1 pound 
best breeding. Service boars, spring pigs. Gaye 
60c; 5 sounas $2; _—. Buchanan's Turnip Col- 
lection, sev ounces, varieties, 5 Farms, Horn Mise. a 
Catalogue tree. Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. DOGS 
VETCH English eesherts. blacks and browns. Clover 
Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 





Buchanan's Winter Hairy Vetch.—The South’s most 











satisfactory — ee for information.  Buch- eT tree dogs; also Redbone hounds. 
anan’s, Memphis, Joe KE. Hill, Maysville, Ga. 

Austrian Ba, | an ws Vetch, Italian ie Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. Supply catalogue. 
Grass, Oats, Rye Nitragin inoculati Kaskaskennels, Herrick, Illinois. 
V.& Bush Albany. Ga. Two young Collie dogs, males, nearly white; fond 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
~Aifalfa seed, 95 pare, a E650 er babel. Scarified 








Sweet Olover, 95% per cent $4.50. Bags free. 
George Bowman, 

Write for special prices on new Hairy Vetch, 
‘ommon and Abruzzi Rye, % ‘ass, seed 
Dim White Spanish Peanuts. Geo. M. 


of children. D. Jewell, Foley, 





Strongheart Police puppies; males $30; 
Geo. P. Smith, Conover, N. C. 
Pointer and Setter puppies at real _bar- 

Fleming Thomas, Columbia, Tenn. 
dogs 


and bitehes. Several 
Fowler’s Kennels, Braselton, 


females $25. 
Registered 
ee all ages. 


PR, 
Georgia. 











Men Wanted.—We pay ag & railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. automobile 
cost to 





AGENTS WANTED | 








Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Toilet Articles, Perfumes 


Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerms 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis. 


We start you without _a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. —— unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder. Buss-Beach 
Company, Dept. A,79 Chippewa Falls, Wisc. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an a. Sell Mendets, & 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample pocket po Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you 
succeed. No — or experience needed. Spare or 
You earn $50-$100 weekly. Write 
Madison Mills Co., on60 Broadway, New York. 
Summer work for farmers, 

















salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—Make $25.00-$100.00 weekly selling Comet 
Sprayers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. 
All brass. Throws continuous yg ished 35 
years. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Qhio, 
Box C-1l. 

Big Pay Every Day.—Complete guaranteed line di- 
rect to wearer; Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Flannels, 
Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats, Sweaters, Playsuits. 
$10-$25 daily, Experience unnecessary. Big outfit 
free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 28 Lincoln Ave., 








If I send you a suit made in latest style from 
finest goods, will d show it to your 
friends as a sample of values? Could 
you use $3 an hour is a little spare time? If so, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. = 
= Sales Manager, Peoria and Adams, Dept. 832, 

cago. 








Chieftain guaranteed 


100 more aig men to in 
Latest novelties, colors. 


00 
tailored Shirts, 3 for $4.95. 
Dickman, Tilinois. in 3 “oe Sinton, Texas, 
in 12 days, oes $e: Bend, Towa, in 16 days, » Es34. 80. 
Why you? experience or , We 
deliver and shan ~~ working outfi Cin- 
cinnati Shirt Company, Lane 18211, Cincinnati Onis. 


and others. Sell 







































































prices. 


ing, 5 
Homer 


5 5c; 
c; 10 




































| tere 17, 1927 


a ORDER to know what poultrymen, 
hatcherymen and people in lines of 
work allied to the poultry industry in 


~- other sections were doing, the writer at- 


tended the annual 
convention of the 
International Baby 
Chick Association 
held at Grand 
Rapids, § Michigan, 
July 18 to 22. 


Twelve hundred 
and fifty-seven peo- 
ple representing 
nearly every state in 
the Union attended. 
It was gratifying to find the Southern 
States so well represented. 

This association was organized eleven 
years ago with only a dozen members, 
and today has over one thousand mem- 
bers and functions mostly through. state 
organizations. The purpose of the as- 
sociation is to encourage the production 
of more and better baby chicks. In so 
doing, legislation to improve shipping 
facilities and practices has been encour- 
aged. By the work of the association, 
much fraudulent advertising has been 
stopped. Every effort is made to protect 
the honest hatcheryman and buying 
public. 

Problems of the Industry.—One of 
the major problems of the organization 
at this time is to encourage and to help 
standardize the rules and regulations for 
accreditation and certification of flocks 
and hatcheries in all states. 

Representatives from most of the 
states believe in and wish to encourage 
the blood testing work for white diar- 
rhea. The Pacific Coast States, the New 





J. H. WooD 


- England States and the-Southern States 


are most enthusiastic for the work. 


Speakers from all sections stressed the 
need of producing -quality chicks. It 
seemed evident that there was a surplus 
of inferior chicks but a shortage of good 
chicks. 

The hatchery capacity in some sections 
will increase very little in some localities 
this year. However, the South will add 
nearly as many inewbators this year as 
were added last year. Southern hatcher- 
ies, as a whole, had a good season and 
indications are that this year will be 
equally as good. 

The Pacific Coast poultrymen are well 
organized and codperate wonderfully. As 
stated by one of their representatives at 
the convention, they found: it absolutely 


-necessary to codperate if they were to 


continue to be successful. 


Recognition of South’s Poultry Pos- 
sibilities —It was gratifying to learn of 
the effect our Southern egg-laying con- 
test records had on breeders in other sec- 
tions. Until our contests demonstrated 
that heavy egg production and especially 
winter production could be obtained in 
the South, breeders in other sections had 
an idea that it was too hot and there 
were too many parasites and diseases in 
the South. However, our Southern con- 
tests are making records superior to the 
majority in the United States and mor- 
tality is less than in similar contests in 
most other sections. 


After visiting plants in many states 


© and talking with breeders from many 
| more, I am more than ever convinced 
that we have fewer diseases, no more 
' Parasites and less trouble than experi- 
» enced in most sections. 
» as good stock as can be found any where 
but not enough of it. 


We also have 


It is quite evident. that the South will 


© some day be the poultry producing sec- 


ion of the country if we will pay the 
cessary attention to flock management. 


_ The Baby Chick Industry 


“A Summary of the Recent Baby Chick Association Meeting 


By J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


New Practices.— One new practice 
becoming fairly common in the Middle 
West is the shipping of four-weeks-old 
pullets. Special shipping boxes are on 
the market that are higher than ordinary 
chick boxes and are equipped to carry 
feed and water. While this practice may 
become popular, the writer is in doubt. 
I am of the opinion that chicks should 
be sold day-old or raised out until weaned 
from heat and then sold. I would hesi- 
tate to purchase chicks half brooded, 
and believe that the average poultryman 
feels the same way. However, it may 
be practicable and time will tell. 

Due to efforts of the association, group 
fire insurance on hatcheries is being car- 
ried and considerable saving on premium 
cost is made. Hatchery operators will 
do well to write to Reese V. Hicks, Man- 
aging Director, International Baby Chick 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, be- 
fore taking out new policies on hatchery. 

Hatching and brooding equipment as 
well as other poultry equipment exhibited 
and demonstrated at the convention is 
about the same as that used the past few 
years. A few minor changes and im- 
provements have been made. 

One comparatively new practice is the 
method of raising chicks to broiler size 
in confined electrically heated batteries, 
similar to fattening batteries. This sys- 
tem is used principally by hatcheries to 
brood out surplus chicks. 


The use of Cel-O-Glass or similar 
glass substitutes is being used quite ex- 
tensively in commercial brooder. equip- 
ment and in brooder houses in practic- 
ally all sections. Its use has developed 
because of the discovery that for proper 
development animals needed the ultra- 
violet ray given off by the sun and by 
further discovery that the -ultra-violet 
light did not penetrate ordinary glass. 
No doubt glass substitutes will be even 
more generally used. 


Egg prices in the South this yéar com- 
pare very favorably with prices received 
in other sections except the heavy con- 
suming Eastern States where production 
costs are greater. 


Hatcheries in the South should make 
every effort to turn out the best possible 
chicks. Farmers supplying eggs to the 
hatchery should furnish the best possible 
eggs and buyers should realize the value 
of quality chicks and patronize hatcheries 
that are producing them. 


| ____ WAPI PROGRAM 


ADIO Station WAPI at Auburn 

will be on the air daily at noon, ex- 
cept Sunday, and daily at 7 p. m, in- 
cluding Sunday, during the week begin- 
ning September 19. In addition feature 
programs will be broadeast beginning at 
9 o'clock on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. 

The first football game of the season 
will be played at Auburn with Stetson 
University, Saturday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 24° It will be broadcast. 


Special agricultural features of the 
week will be a discussion of cover crops 
by Prof. G. D. Sturkie during the noon 
program Monday, September 19; Oppor- 
tunities for Home Economics Students 
by Louise Glanton at noon Tuesday; 
Peach Tree Borer Control at noon Wed- 
nesday by W. A. Ruffin; and also mar- 
ket reports and weather forecasts. 

A special program will be broadcast 
by the “Songbirds of the South,” a male 
quartet, together with the Goss Bros. 
string band Saturday, September 24, be- 
ginning at-9 p. m, and lasting two 











OUR-FIFTHS of a million bales 






12,692,000 Bales, September 1 Forecast 


less than the forecast of August 1, the 


cotton report of the United States Department of Agriculture issued as 
of conditions on September 1, showed an indicated crop of only 12,692,000 bales. 
Such a crop would be little more than two-thirds the size of the record 1926 


crop of 17,977,347 bales. The 1925 


1924 was 13,628,000 bales. 


production was 16,104,000 bales, while 


The Census Bureau reported ginnings of 1,540,000 bales to September 1, 
of which over 900,000 bales were from Texas. 

Detailed figures for each state with last year’s production given for com- 
parison are shown in the table below :— 





Per cent Condit 
State acreage 
abandoned on 
Sept. 1, 1927 
virgin Sesencosesponce 1.0 70 
North Carolina ....... 1.5 64 
South Carolina ...... 6.0 

GeOPMIB 2. ..0d.cccesres 40 55 
OEE siien'evercconces’ 40 58 
Mippeeuss on. ..ccccccees 6.0 52 
Tennessee ..........- 2.0 60 
MENDON. cndner cobesee- 30 58 
Mississippi 5.0 57 
Louisiana 6.0 55 
oS re 4.0 56 
Oklahoma 12.0 51 
Arkansas 40 55 
New Mexico 5.0 90 
BOE ok enka Se ted ene 1.0 90 
California ............. 1.0 90 
ET sadiare 6 ceedenee 3.0 77 

United States .... 8 56.1 
Lower California ..... ae 90 





ion Bales gin- Indicated 1926 
ws ned to Production Production 
Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1927" (Bales) 
ales) 

aes Per "37,000 51,095 
-ivaneas 911,000 1,238,140 
23,000 784,000 1,014,682 
214,000 1,035,000 1,498,328 
7,000 15,000 33,228 

RRS Dic 106,000 218,059 

5 veubeish 335,000 441,087 
171,000 1,469,789 
95.000 1,075,000 1,853,823 
86,000 487,000 824,802 
928,000 4,700,000 5,456,318 
2,000 1,025,000 1,749,844 
11,000 970,000 1,511,187 
scamhananl 70,000 057 
3,000 90,000 119,891 

1,000 90,000 128,566 
scoslbens 10,000 15,708 
1,540,000 12,682,000 17,997,374 
censtvatihg Ro ate 











Chicago quotations on other products 





York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


S deape following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, @ year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) price. New 


and standard 
listed :— 
Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot, middling, 1b. ....... $0.2275 $0.1995 $0.1895 $0.1267 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, tb. ..... 07% 10% CFG: Nantes 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ........ 177% 175 2.65 1.32 
Hogs, average, cwt. .........5.. 9.10 9.20 11.60 8.27 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...... 9.90 9.80 9.00 7.49 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......... 30% 26% 33% 235 
Butter, eatraa. Te. ca iekices bass 44M 40% 41Y% 28 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .......... 1.03% 1.10% 8% 696 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .......... 46% 49%, 38Y, 379 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ......... 18.50 20.50 23.00 17.40 











| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








eeearees PRICES 
CHICKS 
100% alive, prepaid, Bloodtested. 


White, Buff, Brown Leghorns ...............+-- $10.00 
3 


WOCIEE - ORG. ss dn 0b 4h Seg kde os echaecswcedacs 11,00 
oo Rocks, Reds, te yy ei to = 

zs 5 
DIXIE peas Sib, tee FARMS, Box 16. ‘BRENHAM, TEX. 




















, HOLSTEINS 


t?..2 ) Dependable 


y a 
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Reduced Rates 





sands of Dollars in premiums 
will attract county and indi- once Fuenomenon 
vidual exhibits, as well as a... ae 





cation, boys’ and 





a vacation. Come 





and premium list. 


Portraying Alabama’s prog- 
ress in Agricultural and In- 
dustrial development. Thou- 


beef cattle, dairy cattle ,poul- 
try, swine, horticulture, edu- 


work and woman’ 
ment exhibits, well worthy 
of your time and study. Take |, 


your friends. - Profit by what 
the other fellow has accom- 
plished. Write for catalog 





on All Railroads 











SPECIAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


THE FOUR CLOVELLY 
GIRLS 
& Great Novelty 


give? cub 
THE FLYING FLOYDS 
s depart- The Flying Act That Is 
‘erent 
ors ce 
meet LAVAN, ROME & VAN }) 
Red Hot Nonsense 


ot 
A GRAND AND GOR- 
GEOUS FIREWORKS 
SPECTAC 
Py eens NIGHTS 
it Elaborate Speet 


te 
- iver Presented in Bir- 
mingham 








Extra Speciai— 
Six Big Auto Races 
Saturday, Oct, 1st. 





THE THREE GOLFERS 
A Marvelously Absorbing 
Performance 


STROUT'S MILITARY 
The Best Dressed Band 
in America ; 


























hours. P: O. DAVIS. 





BIRMINGHAM 


September 26- October i, Inclusive 


na acrtetana cae pagal 2 (Seeus 















{Dont Send! Penny} 


Lumberjack 
and Pants 

















FISHY RECORD 
First Stenog. (reading)—“‘Think of those 
Spaniards going 3,000 miles on a galleon!” 
Second Stenog.—“Aw, forget it. Yuh can’t 
believe all yuh hear about them foreign cars.” 














MOST IN DEMAND 
The force was out to lunch—leaving the 
bookkeener alone in the store. A handsome 
young chap strode in. “Do they keep auto 
mobile accessories here?” he asked. 
The little bookkeeper smiled her sweetest. 
“Only me,” she replied.—Good Hardware. 





The world of colors is yours den eine the 
Father (addressing son at the dinner ta- 


to choose from In decorat- j ble)—“I see you are at the foot of the spell- 
ing class again.” 


ing your farmhouse inside i Zee)" “aA Son—“‘Yes, sir.” 


’ 


Father—‘How come this time?” 


or out. With durable lead WZ WAU. / 7 Son—“I put too many 2’s in scissors.” 
paint made of Dutch Boy 

white-lead, which can be 
mixed and colored on each 
job specially for that job, you 
get exactly the tint you want. 


TIDE WAS OUT 

Tommy had done a map for homework and 
was proudly showing it to the teacher next 
morning. “But, Tommy,” she asked, “why 
have you left a space between the sea and the 
land along the East Coast?” 

“Please, teacher, ’cause the tide was out,” 

e, 8 


was the reply. 
tom. ice 
TRUE TO PLAN " ORS: Red, green, gray, biue or 
“When we were married five years ago we Pee We Cerone “ prnes, 06 to 
agreed that I should have the decision on durable cottonade material in striped pattern; they 


all important matters and my wife on un- eT ee ee tule. pT 
important ones.” i 


stripe only. Sizes, 30 to 42 waist measure 
“And does it work very well?” 


t send your name and 
\ work : Delivery Free i35.02"°" 

“Very well. Up till now only unimportant and be sure to give color and sizes. W 
things have happened!” 


JUST send your name and address, give color 
and sizes, and I will send this sport blouse 
r 


or lumberjack and a pair of serviceable trousers to 

you. They will be shipped C.O.D. You do not pay 

one penny until they are delivered at your door by 

the itman. 

THE LUMBERJACK fs made of a heavy fleeced 
laid velour flannel in guaranteed fast colors. Has 


LOR is one of the most impor- 

tant considerations in painting 
and decorating your home. What 
colors to use, how to use them in get- 
ting distinctive painted finishes— 
these and other questions about paint- 
ing are answered in our booklets— 
“Handbook on Painting” and “Dec- 
orating the Home” (printed in color). 
You should have these valuable book- 
lets. Write to our nearest branch for 
them. You will receive also a deco- 
fator’s data form to use if you desire 
the help of our Department of Deco- 
ration on any special painting prob- 
lem about the farm. 


berjack and trousers are delivered at your door by the 

postman, pay him $2.69 for them. We have paid the 

delivery charges. Wear both articles. If they are not 

better than you expected, return them at our ex- 

pense and we will cheerfully refund your money. 
ORDER BY NO. 


Your-eF REE! 
on 


Genuine 8-day 
Watch for Men 


AT YOUR SERVICE 

An Irishman applied for a job at a gas 
plant. 

“What can you do?” asked the foreman. 

“Almost anything,” answered the applicant. 

“Well,” said the foreman, “you seem all 
right. Could you wheel out a barrow of 
smoke?” 

“Sure; fill it up for me.” 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY a cy gpg Do ‘ 

e boss was in a towering rage. Every- 
New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany thing had gone wrong, and he had broken 
Street # Buffalo, 116 Oak Street . Chicago, 900 his spectacles. “Look at these disgraceful 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman figures!’ he roared to the trembling assistant. 
Avenue ¢ Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue “Took at thie : it’s exactly like a 7!” 
¢ ®t. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San Fran- “But it is ad Ad pe Tacseens ean culprit 
cisco, 485 California Street ¢ Pittsburgh, Na- “Then why ” Kaiwtnd the ixath’ chiat “hose 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth t look like a ‘9°?” ‘ 
Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. OR ae 

TIRING 


on one windi: 
Solid Nickel 


tistic Engraved 
istic Engra 
Dial. 








J 








That’s the guarantee you get 
with every pair of 


SUPER 


CRO 
RAL 


Big, roomy, comfortable. More pockets, more special 
features. Highest quality, super strength, close wov- 
en, extra heavy, quadruple dyed 8 oz. indigo denim; 
manufactured and shrunk by a secret process in 
Crown's own denim mills. No other manufacturer 


Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
“The speaker who has just closed,” said 
Hale and hearty at 80 years of age, he could 
tire out.many a man younger than himself.” 
seeniee . Es COST ins & 
* f ‘ ONS Es WOMEN 
Anew pair FREE (B22 
t Watch, hand en- 
< Yl ‘ v f 
PUT ON AIHS RIDIN NY 77 LAG 250s box, and remit ase 
IN A “TIN Lizzie " : aay cording to plan in Big Free 


Paint with lead © [the president of the Health, Congress, “is 
° doctrines that he so eloquently advocates. 
DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD [icy man soon 
“He did.”—Everybody’s. 
By J. P. ALB in’ ee | af REE 
’ e / nore ee . 
if they shrin k: = | Po’ FoLKs Ain’ APT To 
GIT DE BIG-HAID--- 
HITS MIGHTY HAHD To 
in on te 








Baree Healing Salve ts wonderful 
hands and ipa ete theese toe 
it—No Salve like it a . 
Y Send for only six boxes today—Ord 
— oe. Be first eT ome oo —_ 
ese guaranteed Gold tcheg 
absolutely FREE. oi te , 














can buy this denim. 


CROWN SHRUNK OVERALLS are guaranteed 
not to shrink and not to fade, yet cost no more than 
over: 


Beware of imitations! Look for the Crown trade- 
mark and guarantee on the ticket before you buy. 


Free Reference Book. Informa- 
tion for thefarm and for the home. 
Write today for your copy. Mailed 
free. Address Dept. 102. 


“I wear CROWN SHRUNK 
OVERALLS. They don't shrink 
and don't fade.” 
“I wish I did.” 


UNION MADE 


The CROWN OVERALL M%% Co. 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN OVERALLS 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Me en de ole ’oman argufies so much I 
jes’ nach’ly gits de so’ th’oat er-sayin’ 
“vassum” t! 





Don’t Miss This!” 


ALL FOR ONE FULL YEAR 





Woman’s World 
McCall’s 


Our Special 





The Progressive Farmer — 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


eeeeeseeeieaseeaaa 








Regular Price $2.50 © 


75 


The Progressive am 1 — q 


y 





